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The Campaign’s Meaning 


E DEFINITE. Know where you are going. 
B Get on your way. It is such straight talk the 

Unitarian Church has on its lips. It opens its 
campaign for three millions of dollars with the 
proposition that, as a body of religious people, it 
owes a definite duty to the country. It will do it. 
Not a far country, nor an idealized better country, 
not a country with the marrow and sinew of 
national pride gone, in a fatuous quest of an inter- 
national millennium which knows no single flag but 
only abstruse words. None of these things. But 
this country, our country, this imperfect, blunder- 
ing, ambitious, generous, impulsive, teachable coun- 
try, whose powers we have tested, whose errors we 
confess, whose destiny we believe in, in the progress 
and redemption of the world. 

Religion has a way of spreading its wings and 
piercing the sky. It must also walk the earth. It 
must reach plain men. That is what we are saying. 
Begin here. Get a contact with reality. It means 
we must wield a positive and powerful influence in 
the affairs of state. Call it politics. Politics is the 
administration of our spiritual welfare in govern- 
ment. Call ourselves politicians. Politicians are 
human beings who love their country and work for 
it. As Dr. Wicks said Sunday night at the opening 
meeting of the Laymen’s League, Unity House, Bos- 
ton: “There has never yet been an example in his- 
tory of the proper relation between church and 
state. We have seen churches dominated by the 
state, and we have seen states dominated by a 
church.” There the evil has been. Now we will 
show the world. Here is the opportunity which we 
Unitarians are seizing with a great feeling that we 

can doa marvellously important thing. 

There is a proper relation. Not to dominate, but 


_ to serve; not to control, but to contribute ; not to 
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seek our, a ap but to uniter ra the common good ; 
not in word, but in power! Has any church in 
America ever made this a specific duty? So far as 
we know, not one. Patriotism is to be found among 
the churches’ many duties; but where is the de- 
nomination which has dedicated itself singly to this 
idea? We know of none. Now we come with a vow. 
To do this one thing! 

We look not upon ourselves. 


state. We become ministers of its welfare by pledg- 


ing allegiance to national righteousness, truth, love, . 


peace. We ask people to join our churches, not for 
pride in our organization, but the better to make 
their power count for the country. This is ideal, 
and it is also practical. It is the way of saints and 
citizens. It will grow out to the ministry of the 
world. ; 


Wonderful is Language 


UR LANGUAGE HAS WONDERFUL quali- 
ties. Not playing with words, yet let us see 
the amazing contrasts in such phrases as “the love 
of power” set against “the power of love”; and 
that familiar verbal device of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, “Not a campaign for money, but money 
for a campaign.” If a man has the necessity laid 
upon him to disprove a fallacy, he can do his job 
as well by this method of antithesis as by any 
other. The danger is that words will be dawdled 
as toys, instead of being used as instruments for 
getting ideas into people’s hearts. 

The true literary person, in spite of all the talk 
of many ill-named literary authorities, is one who 
chooses his words and puts them together to con- 
quer with his ideas. He wants to persuade people’s 
wills. As soon as words are chosen for their own 
sake, or for the purpose of cadence, euphony, or 
prettiness, they are debased. The best literature 
is written by those who cannot contain themselves. 
They must tell their truth. A message in rude 
speech is greater than a posture in elegant diction. 


The Unknown Immortal 


RANCE HAS DONE a beautiful thing. Re- 
cently the Government buried with national 
ceremony the body of an unknown poilw in the 
Pantheon. The grave is already a place of pilgrim- 
age. England is considering a proposal to rebury 
in Westminster Abbey one of her honored but un- 
known soldiers, imperial tribute to the plain men of 
that country and all the world who lie in the battle- 
fields of Europe. We may well follow the example 
in this country, where with greater reason, accord- 
ing to our institutions of both political and personal 
equality, our common soldier is of our common 
stock, and equal to a sovereign. His grave is a 
shrine of glory. 
For all we know, this may have already been de- 
cided. The reminder in any case comes fittingly on 
this Armistice Day. We rightly cherish the things 


We look upon our — 


of the World War which were spiritual,—the unity, _ 


the loyalty, the unstinted self-sacrifice, the utter 
renunciation of self as each man headed straight for | 


ive . + with ] 
soon the very men who were only yesterte@ nsep- 

arable, indissoluble, in their purpose and service, 
go each to his own, and the world is not the richer. 
A mound in Arlington would mean a memorial not 
to a man, but to man; not to a deed, but to a spirit 
which still lives in the Nation. 


The Greater Good 


HE WIDE WORLD KNOWS who lost the 
election. But what won it? Nobody knows, 
yet. The people made plain the issue. They said 
whom they were against, but not what they were 
for. It was the rejection of the administration and 
its leader. Let the causes of their action be what 
they may, the fact is, the whole country is better 
now for a change. The air breathes more easily, 
and the tense antipathies are gone. That is a 
blessed relief. Woodrow Wilson has done his work. 
Months ago, as a matter of fact, his career ended. 
That he has gone out of his era under the shadow 
of popular disapproval, with not a ray of light from 
the electorate to comfort him in the days of his 
physical declining, is a great tragedy. Such has 
been the portion, we say, of other passing leaders 
of causes and states. There was Washington; there 
was Lincoln. 

It is impossible for us to reason out the behavior 
of the citizens in this glorious republic. They see 
either black or white. They change overnight. In 
their massed judgment there is neither deliberating 
nor shading. They exalt or they damn their ser- 
vants, with comfortable assurance that with the 
passing out of the old there is always a man willing 
and ready to suffer their treatment in the new 
régime. We have deplored it, and we have counted 
it a service to the country and the world to be on 
the side of loyalty to President Wilson, whose 
achievements we think history will place in the 
foremost place, with the greatest men and ideas 
civilization has already accepted. 

His defects of temper and his disabilities in deal- 
ing with men we have noted. They are serious in 
a world of practical politics, and they will some- 
what dim his glory. But the greater good has a 
way of persisting, and the evil a way of disappear- 
ing from the human heart. In the long run we 
do love to cherish the positive contributions of 
mankind. Woodrow Wilson is a very great man; 
and now more and more people will say so. Was 
it not fine of Mr. Harding to say the other day: 
“Woodrow Wilson will have his place in history 
as one of the most intellectual figures in a century 
and a half, a man of wonderful mentality, a man 
of fine ideals usually. But the trouble with Mr. 
Wilson is, he has never understood the people.” 

It is just such human touches of the new Presi- 
dent that give us the impulse to cheer him on for 
his incomprehensibly difficult task. He will have 
the fullest support in all good works of this paper, 
and of all good people. He will be thankful for it. 
‘He eer how the popular will fluctuates, for he 
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of the Nation’s vision and purpose, which has come 
among us in these last months. 


Cause Not Defeated 


ENATOR HARDING says he knows people. 

But we must suggest to him on the threshold 
of his administration that if, as he adds, Wood- 
row Wilson counted too much on the idealism of 
the people, that is not such a great error even in 
practical politics as to count too little on their 
idealism. Idealism is not alien, but native to human 
beings. The days we shall never forget were those 
in which the aspirations of this republic were sent 
forth to the world by the word of the President in a 
perfection of spiritual purpose that made the soul 
of the multitudes even in the uttermost parts of the 
earth glow with a hope that peace on earth, good- 
will to men was the one sane and feasible business 
of the nations. Nobody can deny that thing blessed 
us with its reality. 

We shall rejoice if the new President can re- 
interpret the high purpose of our country so that 
it will be consummated i in action. If he can do that, 
he will be immortal. The duty is unchanged. We 
try again for the League of Nations. It will bea 
hard fight. As President Lowell has said, the real 
struggle comes after, it was not before, the recent 
election. We must stand always for the keeping of 
our embattled promise. We should see that the 
minds which counsel the coming Executive are of 
every variety, and that the best minds get in the 
most effectual counsel. We are certain the people 
want to join the League, honestly and _ wisely 
amended. We agree with the sentiment attributed 
to President Wilson, that he would rather be de- 
feated in a cause that some day will triumph, than 
triumph in a cause that some day will be defeated. 
The cause has not been defeated; and if we do our 
duty, it will soon triumph. We salute the Presi- 
dent to be! He is ours, and we are his, for a better 
country, a peaceful world. 


The Forum Resumed 


F EVER THE FORUM had its opportunity, now 
is the time. The whole land is in a questioning 
and unsettled mood. The reconstruction period is 
with us. Up to this time we have been chiefly dis- 
puting. We have yet to make our plans for the 
approbation of the people, and in the field of labor, 
finance, education, politics, religion, and interna- 
tional affairs, whoever has an idea worth hearing 
will be on the platform. Take such a programme 
as that of the Old South Church Forum, in Boston. 
One feels that a genuine campaign will go on there 
with certain advantages in its separation from po- 
litical stratagems and objects, There the duty of 
the forum has been met. The Subjects will promote 
thought for action. A great service will be per- 
formed throughout the country this winter if meet- 
ings like those in the Old South are carefully ar- 
ranged. The people will attend them gladly. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[vt proportions of the Republican victory on elec- 


tion day were accurately measured by the almost 
completed results of the canvassing of the vote 
at the beginning of this week, which showed that Sena- 
tor Harding will have at least 401 votes out of 531 in 
the electoral college; that the Republicans will control 
the House of Representatives by a margin of more than 


’ .150 members and the Senate by more than 20; that Re- 


publican candidates had been elected in Missouri, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Tennessee, and Oklahoma,—a 
fact that placed upon the record an achievement long 
but hitherto vainly aimed at by the Republican party, 
the breaking of the “Solid South.” 
League of Nations Principle 
Emphasized After the Election 

One of the notable features of the situation immedi- 
ately after the election was the demand from Republi- 
can sources that the new administration proceed im- 
mediately after the inauguration to put into effect 
Senator Harding’s campaign pledges for the formulation 
and negotiation of an international association—what- 
ever its name—designed to carry out the peace-con- 
serving purposes of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. Speaking before his fellow-townsmen of 
Marion two days after the election, Mr. Harding said, 
in his first public utterance since the fateful November 
2: “America is healing the heart of the Old World 
to-night as never before. But there is more to do. 
There is a new world relationship, and when the next 
administration comes into power, we’re going to play 
our part. We’re going to ask for nations associated 
together in justice, but it shall be an association which 
’ surrenders nothing of American freedom.” A signifi- 
cant incident of the week was a visit to President 
Wilson by a large number of adherents of the League 
of Nations living in Washington two days after the 
election. 
Explanation of the Vote 
of 2,000,000 for Debs 

A feature of the results of the election was the 
vote of about 2,000,000 cast for Eugene V. Debs, who 
conducted his campaign from the Federal prison in 
Atlanta, to which he had been sent for conduct during 
the war which the courts had interpreted as seditious. 
Some light on the meaning of this vote was cast by the 
fact that the Socialist candidates for Congress and for 
state legislatures did not profit by it. Thus, Victor 
Berger was defeated in Milwaukee, and the Socialist 
delegation of five men in the New York Assembly—who 
had been twice expelled—were reduced to two. How- 
ever, Meyer London of New York was returned to 
Congress. There was a disposition in both Republican 
and Democratic quarters to regard the vote for Debs 
as largely a protest vote, and not as an indication of 
the growth of Socialist sentiment in the country. 
Foreign Press Reflects Divided 
Feelings on Decision of November 2 

The verdict registered by the American people at 
the polls was received by the European press with com- 
ment that reflected divided official and popular feeling. 
The London newspapers as a rule interpreted the elec- 
tion of Mr. Harding as not necessarily implying a 
death-blow to the covenant of the League of Nations, 
but as presaging changes in its provisions. A sum- 
mary of French official opinion indicates a conviction 
that the principles embodied in the covenant must and 
will be saved, and reflects a willingness to consider any 
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suggested alterations in its provisions in a sympathetic 
spirit on the part of France. Italian editors welcomed 
the defeat of the Democratic party as foreshadowing 
the removal of a barrier to Italian aspirations on the 
Adriatic. Count von Bernstorff, president of the Ger- 
man League of Nations Association, was quoted as say- 
ing that the election of Mr. Harding assured the re- 
pudiation by America of the Treaty of Versailles as “an 
offensive and defensive alliance for the suppression of 
helpless nations.” 
Defeat of Wrangel by “Red” 
Armies Presents a New Problem 

Having signed a treaty of peace with Poland, the 
Soviet armies turned their attention to Gen. Baron 
Wrangel, in the south of Russia, with such decisive 
results that at the beginning of this week the only re- 
maining Russian opponent of Bolshevism with an or- 
ganized force under his command had been driven 
into the Crimean Peninsula, where he seemed to be 
completely invested from the north. The collapse of 
Wrangel’s powers, not only of offensive action, but of 
resistance, came only a few weeks after France, in the 
hope of raising an effective factor against the Soviet 
at Moscow, had accorded to the Wrangel administra- 
tion its recognition as the “actual government of 
Russia.” This step France took without the consent 
and against the will of the British Government, which 
is still negotiating with Lenine. To France, at least, 
the defeat of Wrangel presents an embarrassing prob- 
lem, in which the United States shares, owing to the 
unalterable opposition to the existing régime at Mos- 
cow emphatically expressed in the President’s note to 
the Italian Ambassador several months ago. 
General Coal Strike Averted 
in Great Britain by Negotiations 

It became evident by the end of last week that 
Premier Lloyd George had accomplished the task of 
ending the coal strike by negotiations. Behind the im- 
mediate success was the still greater achievement indi- 
cated by the removal of the danger of a general strike 
by the other two members of the “triple alliance,”— 
the railway men and the transport workers,—which 
loomed up in the background in the event of the mine 
strikers facing defeat. As a result of these negotia- 
tions, the leaders of the miners on November 3 passed 
a resolution declaring the strike off and urging the men 
to return to their work immediately. The terms of 
peace were based on an increase of about two shillings 
a day in wages conditioned upon an augmented pro- 
duction. 
Negotiations go on with Japan 
Despite California’s Exclusion Vote 

Among the results of the election was the overwhelm- 
ing adoption by the people of California of a measure 
denying to “non-assimilable races” the right to hold 
agricultural lands in the State, either by ownership or 
by lease. This expression of the attitude of California 
on an international problem did not affect the negotia- 
tions that have been going on for some time in Wash- 
ington between the State Department and the Japanese 
Ambassador. A few days before the election, Mr. 
Davis, the Under Secretary of State, pointed out in a 
note that any action taken by any State on an inter- 
national question must be strictly limited by treaty 
obligations and by the rules of international comity. 
In behalf of the State of California, it was pointed out 
in the course of the campaign by an official statement 
issued at Sacramento that Japan has no right to com- 
plain against California in the event of the adoption of 
the initiative aimed at Japanese subjects so long as 
Japan herself withholds from Americans the right to 
own or lease agricultural lands in its territories. s. 7. 
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The Prize-W inners and their Stories of Unitarian Self-Sacrifice 


First Prize, Fifteen Dollars 


What a Foreign-born Man 
and Wife Did 


REV. DR. WM. M. BRUNDAGE 


Pastor Emeritus Third Unitarian 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FEW YEARS ago in 
A Eastern city a 

group of people, more 
than half of whom were mem- 
bers of no church, came to- 
gether and organized a Uni- 
tarian society. These men 
and women (there were more. 
men than women) were seri- 
ously devoted not only to 
liberty but to essential re- 
ligion. After worshipping for 
four years in a public hall 
they became convinced that 
in order to do their best work 
in a community unfriendly to 
liberal thought they must 
have a church building. A 
man of wealth of the city offered to bear the chief 
burden of the undertaking provided the society re- 
nounced the Unitarian name, but neither the minister 
nor the people could consent to this. Though very few 
of them had been Unitarians by birth they loved the 
name because it stood for a broad basis of fellowship 
and for positive religious affirmations. 

The members of the society were poor people or of 
very moderate means, but they were loyal and generous. 
Unitarian friends in other cities promised them assist- 
ance to build, their church provided that two-thirds of 
the expense be met by the local society. They entered 
upon the undertaking with courage and enthusiasm. 
Great progress was made. The goal seemed just in 
sight. All but $3,000 had been secured in cash and 
good pledges conditioned upon the raising of the entire 
amount. How to raise the balance was the question. 
After the costly sacrifices of the women and children 
as well as of the men, after all outside friends had 
given generously, no more money was forthcoming. 

At this critical moment a modest but devoted mem- 
ber of the society, and his no less devoted wife, came 
to the rescue. He was foreign-born, and had been a 
confessed agnostic—not only indifferent but even hos- 
tile to all organized religion. His wife, also foreign- 
born, had been reared a Roman Catholic. He was a 
book-keeper, earning a modest salary from which from 
the beginning of the society he had contributed most 
generously. The Unitarian gospel had appealed to his 
heart as well as his reason. His little children had 
learned to pray in the Sunday-school. 

At just this time he had received a legacy of $6,000 
from abroad—the entire estate of his deceased parents. 
With this money he and his wife had planned to buy a 
modest home. So much had the Unitarian Church 
come to mean to father, mother, and children, however, 
that they decided to forego still longer a home of their 
own in order that their church might have a home. 
They therefore took half of their legacy, $3,000, and 
loaned it to the society for three years without interest, 
on condition that their fellow church-members cover 
this amount by their additional individual pledges. 
They asked for no bond and took none. This generous 
offer was gratefully accepted, the church was com- 
pleted, and dedicated free of debt: 
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The Judges’ Decision 

The undersigned, appointed to select the 
prize-winners in THE REGISTER competition 
for short stories of self-sacrifice in the pro- 
motion of Unitarian work in local parishes, 
would report as follows:— 
First Prize, Rev. William M. Brundage, Westfield, N.J. 
Second Prize, Rev. George F. Patterson, Concord, N.H. 
Third Prize, Rev. J. S. Moulton, Stow, Mass. 


The Committee also feel that the two 
stories by Rev. Julia N. Budlong, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter, New York, N.Y., relate interesting 
experiences and are worthy a place in THE 


Epwin J. Lewis, Jr., Chairman, 
Epwarp H. CorTron, 
Epwarp A. CHURCH, 
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Second Prize, Ten Dollars 


The Will to Live Works 
Wonders 
REV. GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


Pastor Second Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, Concord, N. 

Two years ago a certain 
parish was ready to quit 
and be absorbed by another 
church. The war, the death 
of its minister, the loss of 
financial support, the scar- 
city of fuel, together with the 
demands upon personal de- 
votion, faith, generosity, 
courage, and enthusiasm, if 
they would keep going, 
seemed more than could rea- 
sonably be expected of the 
congregation. 

The vote to join with the 
neighboring church until 
such time as conditions 
should improve was passed 
without a dissenting voice. It was only when things 
had gone this far that the people awakened to what 
they were about to lose. So accustomed had they be- 
come to having their church, that it had never occurred 
to them whiat it would be not to have it. 

As the full significance of their action dawned upon 
them, they literally besieged the officers of the parish, 
demanding that another parish meeting be called. 
This was done. It was the most enthusiastic meeting 
the parish had had in years. 

The action of the previous meeting was rescinded. 
It was decided to call a minister. Coal was found for 
the winter. An every-member canvass more than 
doubled the contributions for church support. A min- 
ister was settled. 

Before the end of his first year his salary had been 
increased twenty per cent. At the meeting which 
authorized this increase, it was decided to install a new 
$12,000 organ, the parish to assume the obligation. 
They are in the midst of this project now, but they are 
also planning a one hundred per cent. response to the 
Unitarian Campaign. 

Verily, the will to live works wonders! 


Committee. 
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Third Prize, Five Dollars 


A New Suit or the Campaign 


REV. JOSEPH S. MOULTON 
Pastor First Parish, Stow, Mass. 

The minister’s salary was not large. Three figures 
would easily have covered it. In fact, a little more 
than half a thousand dollars told the whole story. 
With soaring prices and stationary salary it was not 
always easy for the minister to meet his bills. 

And the minister wanted a new suit of clothes. He 
had had no new ones for two years. He needed them 
and was planning to purchase this year. 

Then came the call for a Unitarian drive. The call 
seemed urgent. What should the minister do? Should 
he set his personal desires above the common good? 
He debated some time, but at last he said, “I can make 
the old clothes go another year, and it is ‘now or never’ 
with the drive. I will give up my clothes.” 

And so the price of the minister’s new suit went to 
the Campaign Fund. 


“Let Us Do It Ourselves!” 
REV. JULIA N. BUDLONG 


Pastor People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Received after the competition closed) 

The roof had leaked through the years of up-hill 
sledding and the dismal months of a vacant pastorate, 
when it seemed a losing fight to keep the church open 
at all. The interior was discolored and mildewed, the 
plaster fallen in places. With the advent of the new 
minister, the heroic band of the faithful had shouldered 
a heavy debt, and given generously as they were able, 
to put on the new roof. The most conservative estimate 
for decorating was $1,000. 

But the conference was coming! Could they enter- 
tain their guests in such a forlorn and ugly crypt? A 
council was held by The Alliance. They could, at least, 
decorate the minister’s study, the room after all most 
badly in need of attention. Beyond that it seemed 
impossible to go. 

And then, one day, a stout-hearted, energetic little 
lady looked in at the newly painted study. She walked 
through the church parlors. She surveyed the en- 
trance hall. She came back to the study for another 
look. “I tell you,” she said. “We can’t stand this. 
Let’s get together and do it ourselves!” 

Two evenings later the dark and shadowy bulk of 
the church was transformed by open doors and lighted 
windows into a warm and welcoming corner. Inside 
a strange entertainment was in progress. Chairs, rugs, 
tables, and couches had been piled into the auditorium 
from the two small parlors, and their places taken 
by buckets, boards, and step- -ladders. And on the tops 
of these ladders, in overalls and kitchen aprons, were 
perched dignified elders of the church, young and 
jovial college students, old men and young maidens, 
applying sponges to the stained calcimine. 

Two parlors were not enough, for that crew, to take 
the first edge off their enthusiasm. The third parlor 
must be done to match. And when steaming hot coffee 
and sandwiches, cider and doughnuts came up from 
the kitchen to refresh the hungry workers, it was 
decided that, since the entrance hall was really the 
worst room after all, it must be done, too. That left 
only the cloak-room, and it was foolish to leave that. 

Two nights of this, working until midnight, and 
we were ready for the paint. Meanwhile, the painter 
had been interviewed, with the result that he offered 
to paint the “high spots” for us, charging only for the 
time. We could do the lower walls. But it happened 
that the painter was a good workman, and when he 
came and surveyed us, he refused to risk his job to 
our finishing touches. So he painted it himself, leaving 
to the amateurs the rubbing down of woodwork and 
the cleaning up of floors. 

Another thing happened. A white-haired gentleman 
whose business compelled him to stay away from the 
second night of labor, left a dollar with the minister 
to hire a man to work an hovr in his stead. It was 
too good an opening for the minister to let pass. From 
the pulpit it was announced that since the precedent 


) e¢ a, it oun, be permitted to every 
one who ought to have been there and hadn’t been, to 
make up for his delinquencies at the rate of a dollar 
per evening. The result was a material gain over the 
cost of paints and oil. 

And so, because of one woman’s vision and enter- 
prise, and the loyal service of those who love her, the 
People’s Church will stand at the door of freshly dec- 
orated, warm, and inviting parlors, to greet her guests 
of the Michigan Conference. More than that, a re- 
newed and deepened sense of joint ownership and 


mutual responsibility in and to their church binds more 


tightly together those who serve her, 


The Fruit of a Leaflet in Hayti 


REV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
Pastor West Side Unitarian Church, New York, N.Y. 


A little leaflet setting forth the principles of Uni- 
tarianism found its way to the island of Hayti. It 
fell into the hands of a Spanish woman who read it 
carefully and then reread it, with the growing delight 
of one who discovers that for which he has long 
searched. With her husband and two small children 
she lived in a town where the only known religion was 
Roman Catholicism. Against the whole spirit of that 
church she rebelled and had determined that her chil- 
dren should not be brought up under its influence. 
had certain ideas of her own regarding religion, but 
she thought that she was alone in her thinking until 
the pamphlet reached her. It did not take long for her 
to decide that Unitarianism was the religion which 
she wished her children to know. 

With unusual energy she made preparations at once 
for the removal of the family to the United States and 
before long they were in New York City. The Saturday 
after her arrival she searched the newspapers for 
church announcements, running her finger down the 
column and looking for the word “Unitarian.” She 
found that not far from where she was staying was 
the West Side Unitarian Church and she and her hus- 
band planned to attend services there the next day. 

For some time her husband had been suffering from 
an incurable disease, the knowledge of which he kept 
from his wife. The morning when they were planning 
to attend a Unitarian service for the first time, he died 
suddenly. In spite of this severe blow to her hopes, 
and in spite of the fact that the change of climate and 
the worry and over-exertion of the removal had made 
her and both children ill, she presented herself on the 
following Sunday morning at the West Side Church 
in Earl Hall, taking her little boy with her. The pastor 
and people of the church helped her to get located in 
the strange new city. She and and both children are 
improving in health. Her five-year-old boy is attend- 
ing kindergarten for the express purpose of learning 
English so that he may attend a Unitarian Sunday- 
school, and the mother is happy in the thought that 
both she and the children will now have the oppor- 
tunity to worship God in a liberal church. 


The Unitarian Campaign: Harbingers 


The Unitarian Campaign caught its real; success of the drive in your parish, re- 
Campaign stride at the stroke of the clock} member that in Sacramento, Calif., nine- 
teen youngsters in the Sunday-school have 
promised to “earn and save one dollar 
as their share toward 
that three hundred active 
parishes are organized, from remote out- 
posts, struggling for existence in the West 


TO-DAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

From all parts of this country and 
Canada bulletins are pouring into Head- 
quarters daily, pledging resources in men 
and money for the awakened church, 

If you have a shade of doubt as to the 


each this year’ 
the fund; 


and South, to metropolitan centres, which 
can be counted upon to do their share. 
Non-Unitarians—Catholics .and Protes- 
tants alike—have sent unsolicited dona- 
tions to encourage and to aid. Spurred to 
action by Mr. Adams and the other “cou- 
riers,’ Headquarters to-day has more than 
$200,000, including $30,000 from two hun- 
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he friendly. attitude of 10n-Unitarians 
toward the Campaign is sh eo in the re- 
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in the Metropolitan _ Boston district—a 
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H. Mason Smith writes to Headquarters 
from Chattahoochee, Fla. :— 

“There are a number of people in this 
community who are really Unitarians but 
who have never had the opportunity to 
attend any church. Most of them have 
only attended one Unitarian service in 
all their lives, and that was the service 
which Dr. Coleman came out from Jack- 
sonville and gave us last March. There 
are others: here who would be Unitarians 
if they knew more about the church. 

“T am enclosing a small contribution to 
the Campaign from some of the folks in 
this community. The contribution is small 
because we are still ambitious of estab- 
lishing in a church somewhere in this sec- 
tion, and to do this will require quite 
an expenditure, which we expect to make 
at the time. 

“The Campaign has our best wishes and 
I wish to assure you of our loyal support. 
We shall endeavor to send more contribu- 
tions later, and we desire to assist you 
in any way we are able.” 


“The Plan” is very much in demand. 
Every day Headquarters is in receipt of 
letters asking for additiomal copies. Mr. 
Kenneth Allen, local chairman in White 
Plains, N.Y., concludes his request for 
additional copies with, “It contains the 
aims of the movement in a very concise 
and convenient form for the information 
of those who are soliciting.” 


A manufacturer of a heavy, good-grade 
duck used for lining of shoes told Mr. 
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he | O iver M. Fisher, member of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign Bxecutive Committee, 


that he had appropriated $100,000 per 


year for three years to tell the public 


that the lining is the life of the shoe; 
hence, it pays to have the best. 

This homely illustration, according to 
My. Fisher, parallels the Unitarian aims. 
The point is that a shoe-lining is the life 
of a shoe. If the lining wears out, the 
entire shoe is gone. 

Mr. Fisher declares :— 

“By analogy, religion is the very. foun- 
dation and life of our communities. The 
Unitarian form of religion we believe to 
be the best, the most enduring form of 
religious belief. It permits freedom of 
thought and independence of action. We 
propose, with your help, to have $600,000 
per year for five years to spread and de- 
velop Unitarian Christianity. 

“In the same way the morale of a na- 
tion is the life of a nation. If'the spiritual 
might of a people endures, the life of the 
nation is a long one. If its spiritual 
strength wanes, the entire life of the na- 
tion is gone, no matter how strong are 
its other elements. 

“Tf this business man will take so large 
a sum of money in order to educate peo- 
ple in the right way to regard such a 
little thing pertaining to a shoe, we must 
realize that $600,000 a year, over a period 
of five years, is comparatively small; par- 
ticularly when we associate it with so . 
tremendously important an object as that 
of the morale of a country. : 

“Will you help? 

“Do it!’ 


Practically every Unitarian church in 
the country will have one or more speakers 
on the Campaign before November 21. If 
your church has not scheduled an “out- 
side” speaker, please get in touch at once 
with your division chairman or with Head- 
quarters. 


“Let us Make it $50,0 
2 


The Rhondda MV a and the Coal Strike 


¥: MEE Oe 
A minister whe served thre 


ree years among the people in 
Wales, now in agreat co capital struggle, tells 
the story of their lives and conditions 


E. ROSALIND LEE 


Onetime pastor, Glamorgan, Wales, now in the United States 


T HAS BEEN SUGGESTED by the Editor, that, as 
| I have spent half my time during the last three 
years in the Rhondda Valley, South Wales, as min- 
ister of the Unitarian church there, I may be able to 
throw some light on colliery conditions in that district 
which may be of interest to readers of Tum Rucistur. 
I should like to make it clear at the outset, however, 
that I do not presume to imagine that I really know 
all about the Rhondda miner or that I fully understand 
the ‘intricate problems of the coal industry. I can at 
any rate bear witness that the Rhondda miner is a 
human being,—which some seem almost to doubt,— 
very much like other human beings, with similar vir- 
tues and failings. $ 
To understand the miner’s life, its conditions and its 
problems, it is necessary to have some idea of his 
external surroundings. The Rhondda must have been 
at ene time a really Baggetul valley, when its steep 


slopes were all wooded. Now, however, they are bare 
and gaunt, here and there scarred by slag heaps and 
quarries. Practically all the trees were cut down years 
ago for pit props and were not replaced. The river 
is a typical Welsh mountain stream, winding down a 
wide stony bed, occasionally causing much incon- 
venience in time of flood. At a very early stage it 
becomes dirty and unattractive, partly from the col- 
liery dust, also from the practice of the inhabitants 
of using it as a rubbish tip, on which many geese and 
ducks thrive. All the way down the valley, without a 
break, run rows and rows of gray stone houses with 
slate roofs. The houses are huddled together on the 
small space of fairly level ground near the river, and 
steep streets run a short distance up the hillside and 
lose themselves in the bracken. These side streets are 
nearly all unpaved, and form, like the river, a con- 
venient home for old meat-tins and other household 
refuse which are neglected or refused by the Council 
scavengers. These official scavengers have energetic 
assistants in the sheep which make a custom of investi- 
gating the dust-tubs. They may be found at any hour 
of the day or night wandering down off the open hill- 
side looking for tidbits even in the main street. They 
have learned to tip up the tubs in search for such 
delicacies as cabbage stalks and all kinds of garbage. 
In heavy. rain I have seen lambs take refuge in the hall- 
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way, the front door of the house almost invariably 
standing open. 

Till the railroad tunnel was made at the head of 
the valley about twenty-five years ago, there was no 
way out except down to Cardiff. The upper part of 
the valley was very remote from the world, the villagers 
lived their own life, their chief interest being their 
Chapels. All this is now changed. You can travel by 
trolley-car all the way up, about ten miles, to the last 
village. The picture-palace has arisen in many places, 


HOW THEY LIVE IN PENTRE 


As in all the mining towns, here the workmen and their 

families live in close quarters, the houses being set in long 

rows near the collieries, and indeed every available foot of 

ground being used for not too comfortable homes, according 
to modern standards. 


Workmen’s Halls are organized by various collieries, 
and there are even theatres, though the performances, 
I understand, are more often those of the music-hall 
type. Occasionally there is an attempt at something 
better. I shall not forget going to “Tannhiuser” at 
the theatre at Tonypandy. It was Friday night,— 
pay-night,—so the theatre was crammed. We could 
only get to the gallery, which was “full up,” including 
all gangways, chiefly with young miners, all smoking 
like chimneys. They had been very angry when they 
entered, believing they had been unfairly treated by 
the manager (they always think they are being un- 
fairly treated by some one), but as soon as the music 
began they calmed down. There is no doubt about 
their love of music and their appreciation of good 
music. This is important to remember in all efforts 
to develop their humanity, and to appeal to their better 
nature. 

As to the rest of the external surroundings, of course 
there are plenty of public houses—solid, dull-looking 
buildings with usually an imposing porch supported by 
two pillars. The windows usually display notices of 
boxing matches, and were recently unusually bright 
with posters suggesting the iniquity of America’s inter- 
ference with British freedom by sending over “Pussy- 
foot” Johnson. Much might be said about the house 
difficulty, but that is a problem not confined to mining 
areas. One or two things, however, should perhaps be 
mentioned. The houses look very substantial, and at 
a first glance strangers may wonder at the inhabitants 
of them grumbling. But a very short period of living 
in them reveals the fact that in many cases they are an 
illustration of “the outside of the cup and platter.” If 
you penetrate over the clean white doorstep, the pol- 
ished brass lintel, and the linoleum-covered passage, 
you may very likely find dry rot in the parlor, doors 
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so ill-fitting that they will not open, window-frames 
so rotten that the windows cannot be opened, and 
beyond the living-room, behind, no scullery or washing 
appliances whatever. ; 

The stranger who visits the valley may climb up the 
mountain slopes and be full of admiration for the 
scenery, but those who spend their lives in the valley, 
particularly the women, who have even less opportunity 
of leaving it than the men, are oppressed by the moun- 
tains. They long to break them down and come into 
closer touch with the world outside. The mountains 
are to them a barrier to a fuller life, and their atti- 
tude toward their physical surroundings is a reflection 
of their attitude toward the other conditions of their 
lives—a consciousness of being hemmed in, of being 
deprived of a wider life which they consider is their 
right. 

So much of the valley,—to describe the people who 
live there is much harder. To begin with, it is im- 
portant to realize that the business of all concerned in 
the collieries is to make money,—the shareholders to 
receive high interest; the “management” to keep down 
expenses, make high profits for the shareholders, and 
obtain good salaries themselves; the miners to get as 
high wages as they can. Mammon-worship is of course 
no monopoly of the coal industry, but it appears in an 
intense form in the Rhondda. No doubt fortunes have 
been made out of coal, and this in itself attracts the 
speculator and fortune-hunter. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that the manual workers should be bitten 
by the same love of money and in their turn lay undue 
stress on the question of wages, so that one can meet 
miners who in private conversation reveal themselves 
as humanitarians and idealists at heart, nevertheless 
spending their energies at meetings on purely financial 
questions, believing that the only way to obtain their 
ideals for humanity is by fighting the owners on the 
wage question. Quite apart from the collieries them- 
selves few people come to the valley except first and 
foremost to make more money than they can elsewhere. 


What a Coal-Hewer Gets 


Another feature is the presence of a large number of 
people who have a grievance against society. Some of 
these have been failures in other places, having only 
themselves to blame, but there are also many who be- 
lieve they are victims of persecution, men, who believe 
they have lost their previous job on account of their 
political or religious opinions or because they have 
refused to do “shoddy” work. Men of this calibre are 
not likely to submit easily to conditions they consider 
unjust. They become leaders in any movement to bet- 
ter the conditions. Any story of oppression easily wins 
their sympathy, and their memories do not encourage 
a kindly or tolerant attitude toward those in authority. 
They are the men who will tell you (more in sorrow 
than in anger) that they have lost all confidence in 
“capitalists” or in any one else in a position of author- 
ity. This leads us to the very serious difficulty which 
underlies so many of the coalfield problems—the lack 
of confidence between “master” and “men.” Rightly 
or wrongly, the “men,” especially the most active- 
minded and intelligent, absolutely distrust the prom- 
ises and motives of the “masters.” They say that 
actual experience has taught them this distrust. - 

Many maintain that tle only possible policy is a war 
to the death with the capitalist system. To accept a 
position on the “official” list is to betray one’s fellow- 
miners. There are various grades of officials, from 
fireman up to manager. The firemen are obliged to 
work underground before appointment to the position. 
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matches. But Tchouta ve Seinch doubt if they are 
much more extravagant than other young men of their 
age who are busy on the river or otherwise enjoying 
themselves at Oxford and Cambridge, who have not 
themselves earned the money they spend. For married 
men, especially for those who have taken up mining for 
the sake of giving their children a better education 
than they could otherwise afford, the minimum wage 
early in 1920 of £4 15s. 3d. (under $20) does not appear 
to leave much for luxuries, It is possible to earn much 
more by piece-work, but at the cost of very hard toil, 
amounting in some cases almost to exhaustion. One 
case will serve as an illustration. A coal-hewer had a 
family of six children. The eldest boy and girl were 
at secondary schools, where tuition was free, but books 
had to be paid for. The second boy started work about 
a year ago with his father. As soon as he began to 
earn, his “mother begged her husband to give up piece- 
work and “go on the minimum.” After a time he con- 
sented, and she reports that now, at last, she feels she 
“has something of him.” Up to that time he used 
to come home so exhausted that he was sometimes too 
tired even to eat and would go straight to sleep with 


CAMBRIAN COLLIERY, CLYDACHVALE 


A typical Rhondda colliery. Note the cage with its wheel 


and the large: amount of plant at the surface. During a 

strike the great anxiety is to keep the pumps at work; 

otherwise there may be delay in reopening, owing to floods. 
In some cases reopening is impossible. 


his head on the table. Of course this exhaustion is 
partly due to the bad air, but also to the high pressure 
at which he worked to fill the number of “trams” re- 
_ quired if he was to bring in a sufficient week’s wage. 
_ He could seldom work a full week. Now that he is 
sees on the minimum and shorter hours, he can 


; erally he 
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The whole question of output bristles with difficul- 
ties. There is, on the one hand, the opinion, very gen- 
eld, that only by piece- work can it be main- 
tained, but then the question arises, is it really good 
for the community to stimulate extra output at the cost 
of the miner’s health? It is certainly the opinion of 
many miners. that they have been unduly driven in the 
past, that the output asked for per man has been more 
than can be reasonably expected. This is of course the 
crucial question in the present crisis. The government 


- condition of an increase in wages to depend on output 


appears on the face of it very reasonable. But the 
miners’ refusal to accept it as it stood becomes compre- 
hensible when it is realized that there are many factors 
in the question of output beyond the control of the 
miner himself, e.g., shortage of trucks, need for repairs, 
inefficient machinery, bad management generally. The 
latest suggestion by which the miners’ interest in this 
matter will be protected and the owners made to take 
their share of responsibility should lead to a satisfac- 
tory settlement. There is no doubt a certain amount 
of ca-canny policy in the coal industry, as in others, 
encouraged by the belief that the larger output under 
present conditions is only putting larger profits into 
the pockets of the owners. The miner also believes 
that, while complaint was being made recently as to 
scarcity of coal, the coal he hewed was being stored 
in preparation for a strike. The harder he worked, 
the more he was strengthening the hands of the owners 
Against himself in case of a strike breaking out. 


A Particularly Sore. Point 


Many people must have been puzzled by the miners 
coupling their demand for a rise in wages with the 
demand for reducing the price of domestic coal. Many 
were inclined to think this was merely a bait to gain 
the sympathy of the public. It is really connected 
with the demand of “nationalization.” The miners 
frankly do not want to return to conditions of private 
or company ownership as before the war. Nationaliza- 
tion, in the form of management by a government 
department, they want no more than the owners. But 
whereas the owner wants to shake off government con- 
trol and have a free hand, the miner wants to make 
use of the present opportunity of government control 
“to bell the cat”; in other words, to harness capital 
to the industry as a whole. The miner knows perfectly 
well that all grades of brain and manual labor are 
needed, but he is anxious that the control of the whole 
industry should be shared by those who do work less © 
remotely connected with the industry than that of 
manipulating shares and drawing dividends. If the 
price of domestic coal were reduced as he demanded, 
some collieries could not be made to pay their way; 
therefore, some national basis of pooling profits would 
still be necessary and would necessitate some kind of 
national control,—the only way the miners see of secur- 
ing a share of control for themselves. No scheme of 
joint control brought forward by the owners would be 
acceptable to them, on account of the distrust men- 
tioned above. 

Even the question of wages is more complicated 
than it sounds, owing to the “sliding scale” under 
which wages depend partly on working expenses. Some 
of the items under this head are not to the miner’s mind 
justifiable. Such are, I understand: (1) the expense 
of research as a result of which the owners only, not 
the miners, gain large profits from by-products; (2) 
that some colliery dividends are paid free of income 
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tax, this income tax being paid out of working ex- 
penses. To what extent miners’ allegations on these 
and other points are true, it is difficult for any but 
the real expert to judge. Another point of grievance 
with the miner is the government appropriation of the 
profits on export coal. The miner does not see why 
these should not go to the industry as a whole, in which 
case he should get a share in higher wages. This is a 
particularly sore point to the South Wales miner, be- 
cause nearly all his coal is for export trade. A con- 
stant source of dispute is also the grading of the coal 


piece-rates depending in part on the thickness and _ 


quality of the seams. 


Why They Believe in Marx 


As to the miners’ point of view on religion and other 
matters, its chief characteristic is its dogmatism. It 
is not perhaps to be wondered at. For generations the 
teaching of the Chapels has been, “Believe this, and you 
will be saved.” Disillusion has come. Men have tired 
of hearing about the next world: they want to be saved 
in this world. So they trouble their heads no more 
about belief in the orthodox “Christ” and turn instead 
to the teaching of Karl Marx. “Believe in Christ and 
you will be saved from hell-fire.’ They say, “We will 
take the risk of that, especially as you offer us no 
proof.” “Believe in Marx, and he will take the ex- 
ploiter off your backs.” “Here is something practical. 
Let us put it to the proof here and now.” If you 
answer a question in accordance with the gospel of 
Marx, you will be listened to with respect, whatever 
else you say. If your answer does not fit in with that 
gospel, then you are a capitalist, and nothing you say 
will carry any weight. 

Yet with all the narrow-mindedness, the dogmatism, 
and the selfish type of materialism often preached at 
the Workmen’s Halls on Sunday evenings, I still con- 
sider those meetings as one of the encouraging signs 
of the times. The Labor College produces not only 
Marxian lecturers, but orators. One of the students 
spoke one Sunday evening for an hour and a quarter, 
without a note, on “The Corruptions of a Capitalist 
Society,” and was then prepared to answer questions 
for another hour. One of the corruptions he attacked 
was the worship of athletics, particularly football—en- 
couraged, he said, by the capitalists to distract the 
attention of the workers from more serious subjects. 
The audience, which may number anything from four 
hundred to one thousand, consists for the most part 
of colliers thirsting for information, eager to find some 
outlet for their desire for a fuller life. And they are 
in deadly earnest. That is the hope and at the same 
time the danger of the meetings. They are not full- 
dress debates or parades of oratory, but a genuine if 
crude attempt on the part of the miners to “work out 
their own salvation. 

The churches have made a creat mistake, in my 
opinion, in opposing these meetings, quite apart from 
the value of free speech. There is also a reflection on 
the churches themselves. The complaint seems tacitly 
to assume that it is only possible to get people into 
churches if you carefully exclude all other possible 
methods of occupying their time. We Unitarians have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain from more free- 
dom, and, although at present we suffer from the sus- 
picion with which all churches are faced, I believe the 
idealism that is to be found among the best of the 
miners’ leaders must eventually lead them away from 
the mere economic solution by which they are now 
attracted to a position which, though they may not 
realize it, is closely akin to our own. I became more 
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and more convinced as I lived among them that the 
basis of their discontent was much deeper than ap- 
peared on the surface, and was to be found in a real 
spiritual hunger for a higher life, not for themselves 
They 
believe intensely in brotherhood, but are inclined to 
suspect that the churches believe in the “Hlder Brother- 
hood” of those who at present have the power of the 
purse. 

In conclusion, let me give you two pictures of the 
Rhondda miner, neither of which is wholly true, but 
somewhere between which you can place most of them. 
On the one hand, he is a man with a certain amount 
of physical strength, fit to use a pick and shovel but 
nothing more, a shirker if you give him a chance, and 
therefore only to be trusted to do piece-work, so dis- 
honest by nature that he needs to be spied on at every 


turn, spends all his money on drink and gambling, has . 


now been generally spoilt by prosperity, finding he has 
power uses it to behave as a selfish bully, a person who 
needs to be kept in his place though unfortunately we 
cannot do it at present ; in short, a “Bolshevik.” On 
the other hand, he is an object of pity,—he belongs to 
an oppressed race, the Welsh, who for centuries have 
been hewers of wood and drawers of water to the over- 
bearing English. He is a highly skilled workman, 
working under particularly hard dangerous conditions, 
—a man of exceptional intelligence and courage; if he 
were given his proper chance, he would be a poet or a 
philosopher. He is a case of wasted genius, and dimly 
realizes it, so that a divine discontent stirs him to the 
depths of his being. He is above all an idealist, and is 
prepared to suffer for his ideals even to the extent 
of all the suffering entailed by a strike. He will 
undergo even this martyrdom, he will go any length, 
if he can by so doing raise the workers from their 
present state of oppression; in short, he is a “Bolshe- 
vik.” And the second “Bolshevik” is, I hope and 
believe, nearer to the truth. 


_ Unitarianism in the West and South 


Almost unbelievable behavior a missionary finds among 
people who assail the great faith 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD 


Secretary Unitarian Laymen’s League 


ALF OF OUR UNITARIAN churches may be in 
H New England, but three-fourths of our courage 
and ninety per cent. of our opportunity are in 
the West and South. Go where one will in those vast 
sections of the country, be it Lincoln or Houston, 
Kansas City or New Orleans, Dallas or Louisville, he 
finds a group of Unitarians who measure up to high 
tests of quality and fairly smother numerical weakness 
under an avalanche of devotion. 

“This is the third: time in twenty years,” said a 
prairie city wife, “that we have fought to build up 
our Unitarian church, and I, for one, would be content 
to leave its life or death to others. But my husband is 
as keen and determined as ever he was.” 

We New Englanders accept our religion and that of 
our orthodox brethren as a matter of course. We know 
our neighbors as church-goers or “total abstainers.” 
We do not think of the latter as possible Unitarians. 
Perhaps they are not. But in a great Texan com- 
munity a man who knows his city and its people ex- 
claimed with deep and sincere earnestness, “There are 
two thousand men in this town who would gladly join, 
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and support, the Unitar 
beliefs, and liberal, helpful spirit.” 

Orthodoxy deems itself and respectability synony- 
mous, exclusively so, in many of these Western and 
Southern cities. The avowed Unitarian loses clients 
if he is in the professions, trade if he is in business, the 
election if he is in polities, while the women lose friends 
and find most social channels blockaded at their ap- 
proach. A city official was opposed for reappointment 
because he arranged a free public literary lecture by 
Dr. Crothers, because that proved the official to be an 
atheist. The superintendent of an orthodox Sunday- 
school who quoted fifty words of Channing to an adult 
class was summarily expelled from that church because, 
“Tf you quoted him you must have approved him, and if 
you approved him you are an infidel.” 

And yet how true it is that no will, no force, no 
power known can “fetter the step of Freedom.” Tor 
almost without exception in each of these cities one 
finds the leading surgeon, merchant, and editor, the 
chief lawyer, banker, and librarian, the most beloved 
teacher and social worker among the adherents of our 
little, local, liberal church. And Webster defines an 
adherent as one devoted to his leader. 

The great majority of the Western and Southern 
Unitarians were born into an orthodox world. Yet, 
despite the hostile social atmosphere and other handi- 
caps, they have educated themselves out of the faiths 
of their parents and reasoned themselves into our fel- 
lowship. The courageous quest of truth that has 
brought them to our standard entitles them to the best 
that the denomination has to offer. 

Why has the prairie city had three struggles to build 
up its Unitarian church? Because twice, when, under 
the leadership of an able young minister, they were 
winning upward, an Eastern church, perceiving his 
attainments, has called the talented young man at a 
salary he could not refuse and the little group could in 
no wise match. Thus twice the latter were left with 
no preacher to lead them, left to disintegrate and decay. 

Why are the two thousand prospective Unitarians in 
the Texan city unaware of the facts and merits of Uni- 
tarianism? Because the local congregation is too small 
to finance the necessary campaign of education. An- 
other Southern city in a similar predicament lacks a 
church home within which to suitably receive desired 
strangers. 

We who have never had to undergo any mental strug- 
gle or social ostracism to acquire our comforting re- 
ligious beliefs can walk any Sunday morning to any 
one of seven or eight Unitarian churches in each of 
which we are sure to hear fine music and a truly ex- 

-cellent sermon. Transplant us to any one of a dozen 
Western cities where our co-religionists would shame 
us with their greater devotion and deeper understand- 
ing, and though we treble our church contribution, yet 
would we be unable to afford a pastor whose sermons 
would equal those to which we had been accustomed. 
Although its intellectual standards may be as high as 
those of the largest parish, the small congregation can- 
not afford the more talented preacher. That may be 
its misfortune. But we cannot expect such a church 
to compete successfully with its larger, richer local 
rivals even though the community be supersaturated 
with prospective Unitarians. 

Our denomination needs, and needs so sorely that 
one should write it “must have,” some means by which 
to keep the talented young men in the parishes which 
are rising with them, and where they are most needed ; 
some agency by which little churches in large cities 
- ghall have preachers great enough to expound and 
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maintain our message in competition with the ablest 
exponents of orthodoxy; some instrument by which 
we can more readily construct beautiful little chapels 
where hitherto we have placed chapels of little beauty 
on our “frontiers.” This may mean that our strong 
churches should lend their ministers to their little 
brother churches for a few weeks each year. It cer- 
tainly does mean that we must attract to our min- 
istry more recruits, and more able recruits, and that 
by every possible means we must assist our clergymen 
to develop their native talents. And if, as we claim, 
Unitarianism is the only religion that meets the tests 
of the modern, scientific world, then we should have 
that faith in the certainty of its growth that leads to a 
wisely liberal investment in modern tools and buildings. 

Without violating the proprieties, the West and 
South look a bit askance at Boston and New England. 
They find us cool, if not cold, and inclined to play 
the patron rather than the brother. They would cheer 
to see the Laymen’s League establish its headquarters 
outside the sphere of New England influences. And if 
with whole-hearted unity we should pour forth, without 
stint, every sort of religious munitions and reinforce- 
ments, making their battle ours, instead of merely keep- 


.ing them afloat, the West and South in a blaze of 


courage and devotion would win to Unitarianism spir- 
itual wealth and glory to match the treasure that the 
daring, far-sped ships of our ancestors won for Salem, 
Boston, and New Bedford. 


Life of Disraeli: The Last Phase 


Revelations of the extraordinary Jew, who, facing preju- 
dices and problems seeming insurmountable, came 
to a great place in his generation 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


OT LONG SINCE we heard it said, “No man is 
N great enough to deserve a six-volume biography.” 

That, as a statement of abstract principle, is 
true. Yet also true is it that if any man of modern 
times deserved such an honor, no man deserved it more 
than Benjamin Disraeli. The most picturesque figure 
in English history during the past hundred years, un- 
questionably one of the most influential statesmen of 
the Victorian era, his was a career exceptionally rich 
in dramatic features and large attainment. The har- 
vest of his years was one that imevitably compels at- 
tention. His long life was many-sided. It touched 
his age and fellow-countrymen in a multitude of ways. 
There was in it such a host of interesting incidents. 
It was, moreover, responsible for so much that affected 
human progress in general, and the progress of the 
British Empire in particular, both for weal and for 
woe, that the fullest record of what he did and what 
he was is not a little justified. 

Lord Beaconsfield has been unfortunate in his biog- 
raphers in that Lord Rowton, his private secretary,— 
and intimate friend, if he ever had one,—undertook 
the task, only to die before he had fully systematized 
the enormous amount of material bequeathed to him. 
The work was then undertaken by William F. Money- 
penny, who lived only to bring the first two volumes 
to a close. George Earle Buckle succeeded to the post; 
and he has written the final four’*volumes of a work * 
which is literally stupendous. The book has never- 


*“THH Lirn OF BHNJAMIN DISRADLI, HaRL OF BHACONSFIELD. By 
George Harle Buckle. Vols. V. and VI. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $6 each, 
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theless probably gained more than it has lost from 
the manner of its appearance. Its publication cover- 
ing a period of ten years (the volumes appearing every 
two years from 1910 to 1918, and the final two being 
published only last June) has enabled the reader to 
consume them as they came out and to digest their 
contents at his leisure. He who now sits down to begin 
the completed biography finds himself with a much 
weightier task upon his hands. Yet even he who 
undertakes the reading of the whole work at a single 
‘gulp will have his compensations, for if he persists 
to the end, he will find not a little to instruct and 
charm him in the long life-story of this man of alien 
birth and middle-class parentage, who, scorned, ridi- 
culed, jeered at, universally criticised, and later feared 
and hated, by sheer force of perseverance and an in- 
domitable will, “broke his birth’s invidious bar,” made 
his way to a leading place among the seats of the 
mighty, and stamped an indelible impression of his con- 
victions and his personality upon the history not only 
of his own land but of all the world. 

It is, however, with the last two volumes of this 
remarkable story, rather than with the entire work, 
that we are immediately concerned. Lord Rosebery 
gave to his history of Napoleon’s St. Helena period 
the title of “The Last Phase.” The same phrase may 
be employed to denote the contents of the two final 
volumes of the Beaconsfield biography. For they deal 
with the crowning years leading up to the eventual 
passing of the great Tory statesman, the years of his 
old age and death,—years, nevertheless, which wit- 
nessed not a few of his greatest attainments and 
mightiest triumphs. While as to their relation to the 
work as a whole, none of the volumes save perhaps 
the first are more interesting or more generally read- 
able than these. For Volumes II. to IV. are so fully 
occupied with Disraeli’s parliamentary struggles in 
the earlier stages of his career that the average reader 
is likely to find them dull and heavy reading. In 
Volumes V. and VI., however, we have Disraeli the 
successful, at the climax of his power, twice Prime 
Minister, for most of the time head of the government 
in reality as well as in name, the counsellor and close 
friend of the sovereign, the diplomat who is the con- 
trolling figure at the Congress at Berlin, the founder 
of British imperialism. 


Bringing Out the Inner Life 


First, a word as to the books themselves. Like their 
predecessors, they are substantially bound, handsomely 

printed, and admirably illustrated. Measured by liter- 
' ary standards, Mr. Buckle has done his work exceed- 
ingly well. His portrait of Disraeli is both psycho- 
logical and pictorial. He fully recognizes the dramatic 
and picturesque qualities in his subject; but he also 
succeeds in bringing out the inner life of the man, his 
ambitions, sorrows, vanities, ideals, weaknesses. His 
treatment is always sympathetic, sometimes too much 
so. He always places Lord Beaconsfield in the most 
favorable of lights. Evidently cherishing for him un- 
bounded admiration, he lavishes upon him almost un- 
broken praise. Even when he quotes hostile critics, 
he leaves no doubt as to where he himself stands. At 
the same time, there is ever a skilful mingling of the 
public and more intimate elements in “Dizzy’s” career. 
Although, so far as possible, through quotations from 
letters, journals, and public documents, he lets Disraeli 
tell his own story, yet there is abundant evidence of 
wide preparatory reading and of a vast array of au- 
thorities consulted. Indeed, so exhaustive is his presen: 
tation, so huge is his canvas, so crowded is it with 


a throng of figures, e 
fered to obscure the central personage, that it deserves 
to become famous not only as one of the most telling 
and remarkable of recent biographies, but as a social 
and political history of Victorian England. Across 
its pages move princes, politicians, poets, novelists, 
leaders of fashion, journalists, kings and queens, in 
bewildering succession. With the result that much 
of it has the fascination of Trollope’s parliamentary 
novels. \To see it in its true perspective, with it should 
be read such parallel writings as Trevelyan’s “Bright,” 
Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians,” and Punch’s “Vic- 
torian Era.” For, although the closing chapters of 
Volume VI. reveal some traces of hurry, still the work 
as a whole is likely to take rank among the great 
English biographies, such as Stanley’s “Arnold,” the 
Life of Huxley by his son, and Jacks’s “Stopford 
Brooke.” 


Politics was Expediency in All Things 


Naturally, Disraeli appears in threefold guise, as 
novelist, statesman, and man. For this astonishing 
man wrote novels from the time he was twenty-two to 
the time he was seventy-six. It was as the author of 
“Vivian Grey” that in 1826 he first attracted public 
notice. And amid the hurry and pressure of public 
affairs he persevered in writing fiction to the very end. 
Two of the most interesting chapters of the volumes 
under consideration tell the story of the writing of 
“Lothair” in 1869, and of “Endymion” in 1880, when 
he went out of office for the last time, and the end 
was in plain sight. Yet even after that he began an- 
other story, of which nine chapters were completed, 
and which Mr. Buckle includes in an appendix. 

It is, of course, Disraeli the statesman who appears 
most conspicuously in these pages. Always a striking 
figure, ever the Oriental with something about him 
of the charlatan, to his contemporaries a man of mys- 
tery, and losing no opportunity to preserve the popular 
impression, he was a master diplomatist as well as a 
far-seeing statesman and leader of men. Astute, wily, 
possessing an abundant measure of the humor which 
Gladstone lacked, worldly-wise, cynical, never troubled 
by inconvenient moral scruples, exerting when he chose 
great personal charm, one of the most eloquent orators 
of his time, he regarded men less as human beings 
than as pawns in the game, shaping them to his pur- 
poses, making them serve his ends. What those ends 
were, his biographer clearly states, when in summing 
up his career he says, “He took the common-sense view 
that in politics it is generally a question merely of the 
more expedient course; and that the prime duty of a 
British statesman is to regard British honor and pro- 
mote British welfare.” That this was indeed the pri- 
mary aim of his political leadership, there can be no 
doubt, though it must be confessed that usually, with 
him, expediency had the upper hand. Only in serious 
crises did the finer motive exert much influence, The 
truth is, the man was a master opportunist. Funda- 
mentally, he was controlled by current events. Keep- 
ing his finger on the public pulse, he had a marvellous 
faculty for anticipating public opinion, and shaping 
it to suit his purposes. A faithful friend but a danger- 
ous enemy, shrewd, subtle, far-seeing, possessing a skill 
in diplomacy that was almost diabolical, for sixty years 
he more than any one man was responsible for the 
domestic and foreign policy of Great Britain. Most 
of that time he led his party in the House of Commons; 
and when, an old man, infirm and often suffering acute 
bodily torture, he was translated to the Lords, he re- 
tained his leadership with ease. i 
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Suez Canal, India, ecclesiastical patronage, wars in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, above all, the Eastern 
question with its thousand ramifications, rendered 
acute by the Russo-Turkish War, together with the ere- 
ation of the imperial policy of the nation,—these were 
some of the issues with which he erappled with un- 
failing ardor and enthusiasm, and most of them were 
solved according to his ideas. The reader of these 
volumes will be most interested in the story of the Con- 
gress of Berlin and the part played in it by Disraeli. 
For here many of the evils that came to a head in the 
World War had their birth,—evils for many of which 
Lord Beaconsfield can be held directly responsible. 
At the Congress, Bismarck said of him, “Der alte Jude, 
das ist der Mann.” For him it was a great personal 
triumph. He came back from it crowned with glory 
and honor. Yet history is likely to view him, in this 
respect, in a far less enviable light. By the exercise 
of secret diplomacy, and an absolute disregard of the 
rights of small peoples, by helping to remake the map 
of Europe with entire contempt for the national aspira- 
tions of weaker nations, above all, by protecting the 
Sublime Porte and insuring a longer life to Turkey 
in Europe, he protected English interests in the East 
but perpetuated a myriad of evils which came to their 
inevitahle head in 1914, There can be little question 
that his policy, temporarily successful, eventually cost 
humanity an ocean of suffering and untimely deaths. 
His entire attitude toward the Bulgarian atrocities, 
for example, while plausible and specious, was morally 
unjustifiable, in clear contrast to the position of his 
great rival and lifelong antagonist, Gladstone. In 
this as in everything else, if Disraeli had only been con- 
scious of moral compulsion! That was the most vulner- 
able joint in his armor. The lack of an active con- 
science, the absence from his character of an overmas- 
tering ‘moral ideal, kept him from being a genuinely 
great man. 


Queen Victoria Leaned Upon Him 


One striking aspect of this man’s life is the influence 
exerted upon it by women. From his earliest days, 
his career owed much to feminine influence. His sister 
Sarah, Mrs. Brydges Williams, who left him a fortune, 
his devoted wife, Mrs. Austen, whose encouragement 
and sympathy had much to do with his more youthful 
successes, Lady Blessington and Lady Londonderry, 
Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield,—these ladies 
especially surrounded him with that warm atmosphere 
of sympathy and generous appreciation which to his 
mercurial temperament were the very breath of life. 
He was always carrying on a harmless flirtation with 
some great lady. In his old age, to the Countess of 
Bradford he wrote no less than eleven hundred letters, 
while to her sister, Lady Chesterfield, his epistles num- 
bered more than five hundred ! 

Yet it is with another of the same sex that his name 
is inseparably connected. The Queen adored him, 
leaned upon him, consulted him on all kinds of ques- 
tions, loaded him with gifts, filled his rooms with prim- 
roses and violets from Windsor and Osborne, sincerely 
mourned his passing. Of all her ministers, she made 
of no one else a close confidant and personal friend. 
Disraeli, on his part, flattered her and sympathized 
with her, Toward her, his attitude was one of mingled 


deference and courtly homage. When he differed from 


her, which was not seldom, delicately and without ap- 
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parent attempt at persuasion, he usually brought her 
to his way of thinking. Characteristic of Lord Beacons- 
field’s relation with his sovereign was his allusion to 
her after the publication of her “Highland Journal,” 
as “We authors, ma’am.” His success in handling her 
was manifestly due to his skill in making her feel that 
to him she was always woman as well as queen. His 
literary faculty also helped to illuminate the dullest 
state paper. She on her part poured out to him her 
feelings and opinions without restraint. Consequently 
the pages upon which she appears are among the most 
interesting in the entire biography. 

The truth is that this man was a consummate actor. 
His was a nature essentially histrionic. With him, the 
sense of an audience was always strong. In Parlia- 
ment, at Cabinet meetings, in consultation with the 
Queen, and not less in situations more private, his 
words and actions were always colored by a due regard 
for their theatrical effect. Not that he was wholly 
insincere, or that he was an unconscionable poseur. 
By no means! Impersonation was the inherent nature 
of the man. It was the mental and moral habit of a 
lifetime. Just as, in his days of young manhood, when 
he was an obscure struggler for social recognition, his 
curls and gorgeous raiment were for the,purpose of 
attracting attention and making him talked about, so 
when he had arrived at a position of prominence and 
unbounded influence, his cane and eyeglass, his 
jaunty bearing and manners which power and place 
could not wholly subdue, were all part of the impres- 
sion he intended to convey. They were integral factors 
of his many-sided personality. At the same time, there 
was in him not a little genius and true greatness. In 
many ways he proved himself a valuable public servant. 
One of his finest gifts was his faculty for appealing 
to the romance and idealism latent in the Anglo-Saxon 
character. To his credit also be it remembered that, in 
the faces of difficulties that most men would have found 
insurmountable, by sheer pluck and perseverance he 
made his way to one of the most conspicuous places of 
his generation. He made an indifferent public listen 
to him and at last applaud. Triumphant, he forbore 
to be anything but magnanimous. Defeat and sorrow 
and old age he met with gallant courage. If, as-his 
biographer is inclined to acknowledge, he fell short of 
Supreme mastery, still he stood head and shoulders 
above all his contemporaries save perhaps one; and he 
is likely to go down to history as one of the greatest 
statesmen of a nation that has never lacked great 
public leaders. 


Prayer of a Minister Entering a New Field 
Eee OF MINE and of all mankind, help me to forget 


myself in the greatness of this work Thou hast set me to 
do. Purge me of all vanity: that I may not fear that J shall 
fail nor rejoice if J succeed. Teach me to think of my work and 
my life in terms of Thee: that my failure or success may be to 
me the failure or triumph of Thy spirit in me. In all humility 
may I think of my voice, as it sounds from the pulpit Sunday 
after Sunday, as Thy voice speaking through me to Thy people; 
of my feet as they go about this parish, sometimes weary and 
heavy-laden with the burdens of my people, as Thy feet busy 
on errands of mercy and healing; of my hand, as it grasps the 
hands of my people, as Thy hand, outward symbol of Thy 
good-will and abiding love for all mankind; of my spirit as it 
silently broods over my waiting congregation as Thy spirit 
which is forever brooding over all humanity, forever seeking 
to draw all men together into a universal congregation of all 
souls, Grant that I may lose my life in the life of these my 
people, in order that I may find it in Thee. Amen. 
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LITERATURE 


New Fiction 


He ate and drank the precious words,— 
His spirit grew robust ; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 

Nor that his frame was dust; 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And the bequest of wings was but.a book. 
What liberty a loosened spirit brings! 


Whether these lines of Emily Dickin- 
son’s would apply to many of the new 
books which crowd this autumn, we doubt. 
But among the many volumes there are 
some novels which do tend to develop 
robust thinking and loosen our spirit. 

A Poor Wise Man?’ is certainly the most 
distinguished and important novel which 
Mary Roberts Rinehart has yet produced, 
and it is also a problem novel. It deals 
with labor in a much saner way than has 
been the habit of most of our sentimental 
novelists. For years they have been bit- 
terly against the rich, almost unwilling 
to grant the man of capital any virtues, 
while the so-called labor leader has been 
depicted as a hero and a gentleman. In 
this book, Mrs. Rinehart calls upon us 
to sympathize with the great middle class, 
the backbone of our country. ‘Their 
wrongs, she thinks, have been overlooked 
in our attitude to the striking workmen. 
It is well, then, to have a novelist look 
at the facts of life more fairly, and see 
that the labor leaders are not all heroes, 
and that they may be governed by the 
selfish love of power. 

The poor wise man is a clerk in an 
apothecary shop, chosen from our great 
middle class. He is not a character to 
dazzle, and he lacks the picturesque quali- 
ties of the usual labor leader. But he is 
honest and sound in his philosophy of life, 
and the novel is good reading for the 
public to-day, when a man is farthest down 
often because of the lack of qualities 
which make for true success. The heroine 
of the novel, a millionaire’s daughter, is 
excellently drawn, in her ignorance of life 
which made her so easily the prey of the 
first demagogue who tried to influence her. 
The writer’s Scotch millionaire is a study 
of Andrew Carnegie under a thin disguise. 
The end of the book lacks strength, and 
suggests the tastes of the reader of the 
Saturday Evening Post. It is. too opti- 
mistic to ring true. Taken as a whole. 
however, Mary Roberts Rinehart’s last 
novel is large in conception, sound in 
philosophy, and compelling in interest. 

Not one of Hewlett’s best novels is 
Mainwaring,’ but thoroughly interesting, 
and written with a touch of genius. The 
descriptions are wonderful. For example: 
“Her expression changed rapidly as her 
thoughts raced in her. Sometimes she 
looked like a spirit of fire, sometimes like 
a maid of a mist, sometimes like a re- 
proach.” The demagogue, Mainwaring, the 
labor leader, is a man false to both 
labor and his own government. “He was 
the best of company when he chose, but 
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he bluffed the poor, and he bluffed the 
government, and he bluffed his poor sister, 
and he bluffed God until he got tiresome. 
Then the authorities just threw him away. 
You can’t bluff lung disease.” Mainwar- 
ing says of himself, “If I had lived a few 
years longer, I should have been Prime 
Minister.” His character suggests the 
portrait of J'he Egoist by Meredith. In 
fact, Hewlett shows a good deal of re- 
semblance to Meredith in his touches of 
satire. “Not a man, but a deyil,” one 
man said of him. But his friend, who had 
suffered at his hands, said, “Not a devil, 
but a child.” This insult to childhood 
some of us would feel inclined to chal- 
lenge. 

In Verena in the Midst,’ Mr. E. V. Lucas 
does not lose his charm of style or his 
delicate, penetrating, and humorous criti- 
cism of life. In its sub-title, the writer 
calls the book “a kind of story.” It is 
really a bundle of clever, amusing letters 
written to an invalid, who at first is not 
well enough to answer. The letters are 
from young and old friends, of different 
ages, many from young nephews and 
nieces, full of delightful phrases and sug- 
gestions of beautiful love affairs. Occa- 
sionally there are some meaty quotations 
in the book. Prof. Walter Raleigh of 
Oxford University wrote a letter in re- 
gard to keeping wine under the Univer- 
sity: “A certain amount of freedom to go 
wrong is essential to a university where 
men are learning not to obey but to 
choose.” 

The novel by Berta Ruck is the lightest 
variety of fiction, but it is neither immoral 
nor coarse, as its silly title, The Bridge of 
Kisses,* might suggest. The heroine is 
an English girl of the old-fashioned type. 

Samuel Lyle, Criminologist® is a series 
of Sherlock Holmes stories by Arthur 
Crabb. They are built around a little 
group of friends at a club. There is only 
a slender thread of connective tissue 
among them, but the merit of the book 
lies in the novel plots, vivid descriptions, 
and well-controlled suspense. 

Beatrice Mantle has written an in- 
genious mystery story, called In the House 
of Another” It is not, of course, equal 
to Oppenheim’s stories, but it is a remark- 
able story for a young writer to evolve. 
At first we think we have a case of dual 
personality, but the writer develops her 
plot so skilfully that it only seems to be 
a story of the supernatural, and all the 
mysteries are explained by natural 
causes. To be sure, the machinery creaks 
toward the end of the book, but it holds 
the reader’s attention, and is a good de- 
tective yarn. 

In Isabel Stirling’ we have a common- 
place story. It is written in a tedious 
style, which throws some light upon living 
conditions in a small college town, and 
depicts in somewhat drab colors the 
struggles of the wife of a young college 
professor. The writer asserts that there 


8 VPRENA IN THE Mipst. By H.V. Lucas. New 
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are only four courses open to a college 


‘professor in marriage to-day: “He can 


remain unmarried, he can marry a woman 
with an income of her own, he can marry 
a woman of no intellectual ability who 
is satisfied with perpetual housework, or 
he can marry and have no children.” 

The cryptic title The Valley of Silent 
Men*® is hardly more than a lure. The 
story itself is an exciting romance, full 
of action, yet set in a background of 
fancy description which has marked liter- 
ary value. There is much merit in the 
unfolding of the plot, and the suspense 
holds to the end. The scenes are all laid 
in Upper Canada, and the grandeur of 
these primeval regions is fully utilized. 
The book is clever and informing and 
ought to appeal to a wide range of readers 
who love action. 

Rose o’ the Sea® is not worthy of 
Countess Barcynska. Eliminate the titled 
authoress and the titled lover, and little 
remains of the novel. 

Reading Hyan™® we are reminded that 
years ago William Dean Howells praised 
a story called The Story of a Small Town. 
The story was dreary and colorless and 
made the West most unlovely. Since that 
novel appeared, there have been many 
others like it. Politics is corrupt, people 
are cheap, and every man’s hand is 
against his neighbor. Apparently the 
writers consider it a crime to bring out 
the beauty and pathos in human nature 
that must exist with ugliness. There are 
people, even in frontier towns, who have 
some public spirit, and a novelist should 
see some beauty, or his novel is not worth 
writing. 

Most of the short stories in Come 
Seven™ appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. They show an intimate knowledge 
of the Negro character,—more of the lower 
than of the higher classes of Negro. They 
no more reflect the life of the upper third 
of the Negro race in this country than 
the novels of W. W. Jacobs portray the 
life of the upper classes in England. The 
style is vigorous, but at, times extrava- 
gant, aS well as the illustrations. 

Erskine Dale, Pioneer,” by John Fox, Jr., 
is a novel of the Cooper type, with Indians 
and Virginians as leading characters, with 
the scenes laid just before the Reyolu- 
tionary War. The author loves the great 
outdoors. The descriptions of nature have 
great charm. The characters are sketchy, 
but the large group of readers to whom 
Mr. Fox appealed will find this novel 
interesting. 

With a list of novels which begins with 
The Bridge of Kisses and ends with a pleas- 
ant Southern story, The Purple Heights, 
we have a wide and strange variety of 
titles. Marie Conway Oemler is very just 
to the Negro race, and in her book there 
is a great variety of Negro characters. 
The hero is an artist, and though not a 


8THm VALLEY or Sinpnt Men. By James 
Oliver Curwood. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 

®Rosp 0’ THE Spa. By Countess Barcynska. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

10 HGAN. By Holworthy Hall. New York: 
Don Medd & po: " 

OME SHVEN. y Octavus Roy Cohen. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. < 

12 ERSKIND DALE, PronnnR. By John Fom, Jr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

13TH PURPLE HnIGHTS. By Marie Conway 
Oemler. New York: The Century Company. 
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great novel, the book has style, ingratiat- 
ing charm, and a great deal of humor. 

On the whole, the autumn harvest of 
fiction is a rich one, and makes us hopeful 
for our young novelists’ future. 

M. R. F. G. 


Mrs. Aldrich’s Memories 

Crowpine Memories. By Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5. 

It was a happy thought which moved 
Mrs. Aldrich to write her reminiscences. 
The wife of one of the best loved and most 
widely known of American poets, she has 
had rare opportunities for coming into 
personal touch with a throng of interest- 
ing people. Gifted with an exceptional 
faculty for close observation as well as 
dramatic narrative, her memories are well 
worthy of preservation. The handsome 
volume which now comes from her pen is, 
in more senses than one, supplementary 
to Greenslet’s biography of Mr. Aldrich. 
It is saturated with the gentle spirit of 
her poet husband. As a first book, it has 
not a few remarkable features. Its earlier 
pages, in particular, are exceedingly well 
written, as well as rich in a host of good 
stories. specially worthy of note is the 
account of Edwin Booth and his young 
wife, with the subsequent story of his 
bereavement and its tragic relation to the 
assassination of President Lincoln. Dick- 
ens, Longfellow, Fields, Mark Twain, 
Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, and 
Bret Harte are some of the figures that 
appear and disappear in the course of the 
pleasant narrative. There is one capital 
story of Mrs. Stowe that is really too good 
to be true. Scarcely less worthy of note 
are the pictures of literary society in 
London in the seventies and eighties. If 
the last third of the volume reveals a 
heavier touch, and is overweighted by quo- 


s tation, what reader will be disposed to 


cavil, since the preceding pages have 
brought him so much delight and charm? 


Buffalo Bill 

BurraLo Bini’s Lire Story. An AUvTOBI- 
OGRAPHY. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $8. 

Colonel Cody has had a most interesting 
life, rich in stirring events and historic 
incident. He tells his story with frank 
simplicity, without undue conceit. His 
book is not only an interesting human 
document, but also a valuable contribution 
to American history. Its pictures of In- 
dian fighting and life on the plains of the 
far West during five decades of the nine- 
teenth century are full of life and color. 
There are a host of thrilling stories of 
scouting, battles with the aborigines, ‘and 
hairbreadth escapes, as well as some vivid 
reminiscences of border warfare in Kan- 
sas in the years immediately preceding the 
Civil War. A book boys are sure to love, 
and that will appeal to the eternal boy 
in every man. 


A New Poet 


TO-MORROW’S YESTERDAY. A Boox or Poms. 
By Ernest Benshimol. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Company. ; 

Mr. Benshimol is one of our rising poets. 
His verse shows great delicacy of lan- 
guage, lofty ideals, a true sense of rhythm, 
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fertile imagination. His chief fault is 
want of lucidity. Of the meaning of his 
poems the reader often finds himself left 
in genuine doubt. In the few instances 
when he is able to master this defect his 
work comes near to real power. 


Swinburne’s Genius 

SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE. LEHdited by 
Edmund Gosse, C0. B. and Thomas James Wise. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

A book to be heartily welcomed by all 
lovers of good poetry. It deserves to find 
a place in the library of every book-lover. 
Swinburne has now a recognized place 
among the great writers of English verse. 
Heretofore, the only book of selections 
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was far from representative of Swin- 
burne’s genius. It detracted as much from 
his reputation as it added to it. The pres- 
ent collection has been made with care 
and discrimination. It is certain to add 
to the growing number of Swinburne lovy- 
ers, While it will help to free his name 
from many popular misconceptions of his 
rare powers. 
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from his poems has been that made by 
Theodore Watts Dunton in 1878. That 
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NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE BEACON PRESS 


Two years ago, believing that the impression had existed that we 
published only religious books, The Beacon Press decided to enlarge 
its field. We have received a gratifying response from those who have 
come to know our really comprehensive list of subjects and have found 
our slogan “Books of Permanent Worth” something more than an 
empty phrase. We believe, however, that we can render an even 
greater book service to the public in general, and to the Unitarian de- 
nomination in particular, for the great number of highly advertised 
books, sometimes of but slight merit, often presents a bewildering and 
disappointing problem to the busy reader. 

Among the books that line the stalls of book-shops, there are 
many that we have promised ourselves to read when we found the time. 
A word of praise in a book-review, a remark overheard in a crowded 
subway, has stirred our imagination until we have promised ourselves 
a fall evening with that book and apples by an open fire. But in 
the daily rush we have overlooked our book, until at last there is a 
regretful tingle in our brain, and we realize that even the title has 
slipped from the cranny in which we stored it, and never will return. 

There are many other books we might pick up and read, but none 
of them has the charm, the enthralling mystery, of that half-heard, 
chance-associated volume. As Longfellow remembered 

“the black wharves and the ships 
And the sea-tides tossing free, 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips 


And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea,” 


so we ‘have stored the memory of a book with the forlorn beauty of the 
unattainable. 
What the pleasure would be in the discovery of that book is 


difficult to imagine. Some of us would feel warm around the heart for 
a day, some of us might beam throughout a fortnight. Perhaps the 
joy may never be ours, but the possibilities are greater than one would 
imagine. 

A new solution of this problem is offered by The Beacon Press. 
A Personal Service Bureau, in charge of two college women with 
Library training, will secure without additional expense any American 
publication in print which a customer may request. They will also 
give unbiased advice on the best non-fiction books on current topics 
and also on the highest class of fiction books, that have come to our 
attention. Brief lists will be issued of standard books on different 
topics for children as well as for adults. These lists should be par- 
ticularly helpful as guides for the selection of suitable Christmas books. 

The Beacon Press invites you to have your name entered on 
our mailing-list. The co-operation of the readers of Tuer ReEcisTeEr is 
especially requested and The Beacon Press will appreciate any help 
in suggesting unusually good books. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RBGISTHR 
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| THE HOME | 
Dr. Katt 


The kittens four of Mother Puss 
Were out of health one day ; 

Their tongues were. white, their eyes were red, 
They would not eat or play. 


She sent at once for Dr. Katt, 
Well known for being wise. 

He felt their pulse, he saw their tongues, 
And looked into their eyes. 


“?Tis catalepsy,” then he said, 
“But not a case severe; 

And some slight signs of cataract 
About their eyes appear. 


So keep them dosed on catnip-tea, 
And you may be assured 

No other treatment they will need, 
And they will soon be cured.” 


Now Mother Puss was so much pleased 
With Dr. Katt’s advice, 

She paid his bill, and gave him then 
A jar of pickled mice. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 
Keren Eye 1s Farrarun 


PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


The feeling of loneliness that fell over 
John Billington like a pall was paralyzing 
in its effect upon the boy. Never before 
had he felt entirely helpless, and for an 
hour or two he sat leaning against the 
trunk of a great pine-tree, almost in a 
stupor. How could Keen Eye, who had 
seemed his friend, leave him in this way? 
Was.all the Indian race treacherous? This 
was the first bitter thought in his mind. 
No, Samoset and other chiefs had been 
friendly and even generous to the white 
men, he reflected. 

It was not strange that these tribesmen 
remembered the treatment they had re- 
ceived at the hands of the cruel English- 
man, Hunt, who some years before had 
kidnapped some of them and sold them in 
Kurope. These unfortunate warrior slaves 
had finally made their way back to their 
native American shores. While living in 
Sornhill, London, with John Slanie, a 
merchant, they had learned to speak a 
little English. Some of the red men, too, 
had picked up a smattering of broken 
English from the English fishermen at 
Monhiggon, in Maine. It was this knowl- 
edge that had so astonished the Pilgrims 
when Massasoit, the great Sagamore, held 
out his hands and said in rough, gutteral 
accents: “Welcome, Englishmen! Wel- 
come !” 

Keen Hye had seemed his friend. Under 
Corbitant’s influence, would he now betray 
him? ‘This question came to his mind 
again and again, and yet he certainly 
thought he had caught a note of protest, 
nay, almost defiance, in the Indian lad’s 
voice as he spoke to his uncle in a lan- 
guage John did not understand. As the 
hours passed and no sound broke the still- 
ness save the cries of birds and hooting 
of owls, all hope left his heart, but a 
dogged resolve to make an effort to get 


back to the clearing, from s7hich point he 


was sure he could find his way home, 
gradually formed and grew in his mind. 

It was now too dark to find his way 
without the aid of a light, but he did not 
dare to strike his tinder-box lest he might 
set fire to the pine underbrush, for a 
fresh, cold breeze had risen. He must 
wait until morning, he decided, before 
venturing forth; and the best thing to do 
would be to climb into some tree, which 
would not only afford protection from 
prowling wild beasts, but would be a 
warmer and dryer place of refuge than 
the sodden earth. As for sleep, that was 
out of the question. He must stay wide- 
awake until daylight; there was no help 
for it. 

Though stiff and weary, he yet man- 
aged to climb far up among the friendly 
branches of a large oak, and, where three 
limbs branched out, found a resting-place 
which might have been comfortable 
enough in daylight and for a short time, 
but was not a pleasant place for an all- 
night vigil. For hours the boy half sat, 
half leaned in his leafy perch, straining 
his eyes and ears as the sound of crack- 
ling twigs and wind-swayed branches 
broke the forest stillness. But even dan- 
ger cannot always keep a tired boy awake, 
and, as the night wore on, John dozed, 
only to awaken with frequent starts. He 
shifted his position often, for he knew 
it would not do to fall sound asleep, and 
he also tried to keep awake by counting 
over to himself all the geese and ducks 
he had shot since the landing of the May- 
flower, and the number of times he had 
gone fishing with Keen Eye. Try as he 
would, however, his eyes would close, and 
at last all memory of his day’s adventure, 
from his meeting with Keen Dye to his 
being left alone either to starve or find 
his way back to the colonists’ settlement, 
faded from him. 

How long he slept in his forked nest 
among the branches he never knew, for the 
un was shining when he was aroused from 
a dream of his mother calling him to light 
the fire. He sat up so suddenly that he 
almost lost his balance, for he did not at 
first recollect where he was, so vivid had 
been his dream. As he rubbed his eyes he 
heard a low chuckle, and looking down, 
saw Keen Eye under the tree, looking up 
at him. 

“Come! I will lead you to the village 
of the Manomets,” said the boy. “The chief 
wishes to trade skins to the white men 
for knives and a copper chain such as they 
gave to Massasoit, and will welcome you 
and feed you. Come!” 

“Right gladly will I follow any trail 
that leads to food and fire,” said John, as 
he swung himself from his perch, “for I 
am fairly perished with cold and hunger. 
But what said Corbitant about your com- 
ing for me?” 

Keen Eye cast a swift glance about him 
and touched a brown finger to his lips. 

“OCorbitant knows only that I have 
gone to trap a fox. Keen Hye is the son of 
a warrior, and warriors let not their 
friends die for want of food. Take and 
eat.” Taking a piece of dried venison 
and a bit of maize cake from his leathern 
pouch, he handed them to John, who seized 


“The meat and bread have put new life 
in me,” he said, “and I thank you, and 
will ever remember this day’s kindness. 
Now indeed I be ready to go to the end of 
the world with my faithful friend. Let 
us hasten, for I am stiff with cold.” 

It was about noon when Keen Hye struck 
a plainly marked trail, and two hours 
later they reached the shore, where the 


smoke from a large fire rose before a 


group of about twenty wigwams. The 
squaws were busy roasting venison and 
baking maize cakes on flat rocks heated 
in the coals. The savory qdor of the food 
made the hungry boy dizzy. Keen Hye 
advanced boldly, and it was clear that his 
story of the white boy’s adventure pleased 
and interested his listeners, for the chief 
and the young braves came forward and 
by their gestures made John understand 
that he was welcome. They piled a birch- 
bark platter with food and set it before 
him, making motions with their fingers 
to their mouths, an invitation which he 
accepted with more promptness than good 
manners, perhaps. The simple savage 
folk nudged each other and grunted with 
satisfaction as they saw the food disap- 
pear before the hungry boy’s attack. Then 
an old squaw said something to the chief, 
who led his guest to a wigwam, and, point- 
ing to a pile of deerskins, said: ‘Sleep! 
Sleep!” And John Billington, with no 
thought of anything save his weary limbs, 


threw himself down and in three minutes: 


was sound asleep. 

When he awoke, another day had 
dawned, and his Indian friends were gath- 
ered about him with garments of leather, 
bead necklaces, and all the articles of their 
native dress, which they made him under- 
stand he was to wear in exchange for his 
own muddy and sodden homespun cloth- 
ing. Thinking it wise to accept what was 
offered in a spirit of friendliness, he made 
haste to put on the strange garments. The 


chief then led him to a pool of water, ° 


and, as he was looking at the reflection 
of himself with something very like ad- 
miration, Keen Eye came running to them, 
crying out: “White men come! White men 
come!” as he waved his arms toward the 
sea. For a moment the face of the chief 
of the Manomet village darkened, but it 
quickly cleared as he bade both lads fol- 
low him to meet the strangers. 

An odd feeling came over John Billing- 
ton,.for he knew that these were his 
friends, and he felt that his appearance 
would not please them. There was noth- 
ing to be done, however, but go forward 
in all his savage finery. 

There was subdued excitement in the 
village, but the Indians soon assumed a 
stolid air as if it were no unusual happen- 
ing to have visitors from Plymouth Towne, 
and the chief went forward to the water’s 
edge, where the little shallop from Ply- 
mouth was making ready to anchor. 

The chief of the Manomets received the 
white men with great dignity. “The son 
of the white chief is safe,” he said. “Will 
not the white braves smoke the peace-pipe 
and eat deer’s meat with their red broth- 
ers, that there may be friendship between 
them and the Manomets?” 
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“Right gladly would wi 
it not that the boy’s absence hath caused 
great alarm, and we may not tarry,” an- 
swered John Alden, who was spokesman. 
“We thank thee for the care and protec- 
tion given him, and we have brought 
these knives and this fustian cloth as 
tokens of our gratitude and friendship,” 
and he placed before the Indian chief the 
articles enumerated as he stepped ashore. 
“Bring the lad hither.” 

The stalwart chief beckoned to Keen 

* Eye to fetch the white boy. But as John 
ran eagerly forward, John Alden motioned 
the canoe in which he had been paddled 
ashore from the shallop to be turned back 
toward the little vessel. “Nay, lad,” he 
said as John stood before him looking 
shamefaced, though his heart was full of 
joy at the thought of home and his 
mother’s face. “Nay, thou hast given 
trouble enough. Foot it through the water 
in thy gewgaws as thou art. I trow thy 
coming in this gear will make such holi- 
day show for all the maids and lads in 
the settlement that thou wilt be slow to 
put thy betters to so much pains again 
soon !” 

With a burning cheek and a sore feeling 
in his heart, John Billington thanked the 
Indian chief for his hospitality, said fare- 
well to Keen Eye, and waded out to the 
waiting shallop while the sailors jeered 
and shouted that a strange sea-beast was 
bearing down upon them. Their jibes 
were bitter to bear, John thought, after 
the dangers he had borne, but Master 
Alden and Captain Standish and the Gov- 
ernor had much on their side, too, and at 
all events there was comfort in the thought 
that his mother would be glad to see him, 
no matter what clothes he wore, and that 
Keen Eye,—the friend in whom he had be- 
lieved,— Keen Eye had been faithful! 


Copyright, 1920, by Congregational Publish- 
ing Society. 


The Fable of Guinea-Speckle 


ROSE BROOKS 


Once upon a time there lived happily 
together in a barnyard a big bronze Tur- 
key-Gobble, a sleek brown Ducky-Web- 
Foot, and a spick-and-span white Henny- 
Cluck with a bright red comb and very 
yellow legs. Henny-Cluck had been sit- 
ting on thirteen white eggs in a straw- 
filled nest in the henhouse for three weeks, 
and on the very morning that this story 
begins she walked out into the sunny 
barnyard, clucking softly but very proudly, 
and around her swarmed ten little white 
fluffy balls of baby chickens, all with very 
yellow legs like their mother’s. 

“Cluck, cluck, come this way, my dears,” 
said Henny, leading the way to the shiny 
tin pan out of which Turkey-Gobble and 
Ducky-Web-Foot were drinking. 

“Gobble! Gobble!” said big bronze Tur- 
key, and of course Henny understood 
quite plainly that he meant: “What a re- 
markable family of children! How hand- 
some they are, and how strongly they re- 
semble their mother!” * 

“Quack! Quack!” said Ducky, excitedly, 
waddling nearer and looking at the new 
family out of beady black eyes. “Quack! 
Quack! Just what we’ve lacked in this 
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barnyard, a large family of beautiful and 
interesting children!” 

“Oh, good-morning!’” said Henny, pre- 
tending to see both Turkey and Ducky 
for the first time, though her eyes had 
followed their every movement from the 
moment she had led her family forth. 
“How pleasant it is to be out in our sunny 
barnyard again, and in such company! I 
had really forgotten how handsome you 
both are!” 

Just at this moment, when Turkey- 
Gobble and Ducky-Web-Foot and Henny- 
Cluck were feeling very pleased with them- 
selves and all the world, Farmer Green 
opened the barnyard gate and set down 
on the ground a very striking-looking 
black-and-white bird with a small aristo- 
cratic head. “New member of the family, 
Guinea-Speckle,’ he said familiarly, just 
as though the barnyard inmates could 
understand, and off he walked. 

Immediately Turkey-Gobble and Ducky- 
Web-Foot and Henny-Cluck saw _ that 
Guinea-Speckle was by all odds the hand- 
somest member of the barnyard family. 
Instead of being pleased that they had 
so distinguished an addition to their 
group, they realized suddenly that the 
sun looked less bright and felt less warm. 
In fact, all the world turned gray, except, 
of course, for the baby chickens, who 
weren’t old enough or educated enough 
to have grown-up feelings. 

“Good-morning,” said the trio, stiffly, 
wondering in what tone so flawless a 
creature would speak. 

“Good-morning! Good-morning! Good- 
morning!’ fairly squawked Guinea- 
Speckle, in a voice so raucous that even 
the baby chickens started. 

And what happened next? Why, the 
sun suddenly looked even brighter and 
felt warmer than it ever had before to 
Turkey-Gobble and Ducky-Web-Foot and 
Henny-Cluck, just because they had found 
out that Guinea-Speckle’s voice wasn’t at 
all what her elegant coat had led them 
to suppose it would be. It certainly was 
the most strident, unpleasant voice in the 
world. 

For a whole week Guinea-Speckle led a 
very unhappy life in the barnyard, Agree- 
able by nature, she wished for nothing 
so much as to be friends with her new 
acquaintances. But Turkey and Ducky 
and Henny kept to themselves, guarding 
the baby chickens closely. Sometimes all 
three would walk up to poor lonely 
Guinea-Speckle and begin to talk to her 
in a way that deluded her into thinking 
that now at last they would all be happy 
together. Eager to do her part, she would 
squawk back her friendly answers in so 
terrible a voice that the three conspira- 
tors would hurry away together to the 
farthest corner of the barnyard, exchang- 
ing horrified looks the meaning of which 
Guinea-Speckle could all too easily read. 

“But I can’t help my voice!” she would 
scream after them. ‘Indeed I cannot! I 
would if I could! Won’t you be friends 
in spite of it?” 

But they never would, though, I am 
sure, had she not been the handsomest of 
them all, they would have quite forgotten 
the quality of her voice in less than a 
day. 
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Then it happened one day at the end 
of that trying week that Henny-Cluck 
broke the quiet of the barnyard by shriek- 


ing: “Help! Help! My babies! .A hawk! 
A hawk! 
Thrown into instant confusion, the 


babies raced here, there, and everywhere, 
too frightened to seek shelter. Did Tur- 
key-Gobble and Ducky-Web-Foot come 
valiantly to the rescue? No, they stood 
stupidly by, their eyes cocked skyward, 
the while the hawk swooped lower and 
lower. 

“My babies! -Help! Help!’ Henny con- 
tinued to shriek. 

Guinea-Speckle, who had been asleep in 
the dust-bath under the oak-tree, awoke 
at Henny’s cries. 

“A hawk! <A hawk! Where is he? 
Where is he?’ she squawked, running to 
Henny’s side. “Be off! Be off! Be off!” 

Even in that moment of peril, Turkey- 
Gobble and Ducky-Web-Foot and Henny- 
Cluck might have found time to exchange 
meaning looks, had they had eyes for any- 
thing but the hawk. To their amaze- 
ment, at Guinea-Speckle’s “Be off! Be 
off!” the hawk poised a minute on wide- 
spread wings and then flew hastily upward 
instead of downward. 

“Be off! Be off! Be off!’ Guinea- 
Speckle kept on till he was but a dot in 
the sky. 

“We didn’t know,’ began Turkey-Gob- 
ble. 

“Why didn’t you tell us,’ began Ducky- 
Web-Foot. 

“The reason my voice is hoarse?” asked 
Guinea-Speckle. “You pever asked me.” 

“Oh, what can I do,” began Henny- 
Cluck. 

“Nothing, but be friends,” said Guinea- 
Speckle, and for the first time they lis- 
tened to her disposition which had been 
behind her voice all the time, instead of 
to her voice itself! 

From that day to this, Turkey-Gobble 
and Ducky-Web-Foot and Menny-Cluck 
and her ten yellow-legged babies, who 
didn’t stay babies very long, have lived 
together in the barnyard, the happiest 
family in the world. And every day Tur- 
key and Ducky and Henny assure Guinea- 
Speckle that her voice is most pleasing 
to their ears, and every day Guinea- 
Speckle assures her three dear friends 
that her eyes rejoice in the sight of their 
handsome coats. ° 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Preswwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Prestpent, MRS. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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These are the Campaign Quotas 


Twenty-six sections, with a chairman in 
charge of each, have a strong 
organized system 


In all of the twenty-six geographic 
areas into which this country has been 
divided, the Unitarian Campaign is forg- 
ing ahead on a wave of tremendous en- 
thusiasm. 

In practically all of these sections, divi- 
sional chairmen are at the helm directing 
and advising their lieutenants, the local 
chairmen; and in the areas where division 
heads were not appointed, the local chair- 
men have assumed the responsibility for 
their respective parishes and are operat- 
ing in direct contact with the national 
office. 

Following is a compilation of the 
twenty-six sections, the divisional chair- 
men in charge of each, the cities and par- 
ishes included in the areas, and the bulk 
quota for each division :— 


Division A, Metropolitan Boston.—George 
S. Baldwin, Chairman. ~ 

This division includes Arlington Street 
Church, Bulfinch Place Church, Church of 
the Disciples, First Church in Boston, 
King’s Chapel, Second Church in Boston, 
Second Congregational Society, Unitarian 
Church in Brighton, Channing Church, 
Christ Church, Church of the Unity, First 
Parish Church, Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester; First Parish Church, Third 
Congregational Society, Cambridge; All 
Souls Unitarian Church, First Unitarian 
Church, Roxbury; and the Unitarian 
churches in Jamaica Plain, Medford, Som- 
erville, and Winthrop. 

The quota for this division is $913,300. 


Division B, Northern Suburban Boston.— 
Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Chairman. 

This division includes Arlington, Bed- 
ford, Belmont, Beverly, Billerica, Concord, 
Danvers, Hast Lexington, Gloucester, Lex- 
ington, Lynn, Marblehead, Melrose, Pea- 
body, Reading, Salem (First Unitarian 
Church, Second Church, North Meeting- 
house), Stoneham, Waltham, Watertown, 
Waverley, Weston, Winchester, and Wo- 
burn. 

The quota for this division is $224,500. 


Division OC, Southern Suburban Boston.— 
Hollis T. Gleason, Chairman. 

This division includes Braintree, First 
Church and Second Unitarian Meeting- 
house in Brookline, Canton, Chestnut Hill, 
Cohasset, Dedham, Dover, First Parish 
Church and New North Church in Hing- 
ham, Hyde Park, Milton, Natick, Needham, 
Channing Religious Society and First Uni- 
tarian Society in Newton, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Rockland, Roslindale, Sharon, Sher- 
born, South Hingham, South Natick, Way- 
land, Wellesley Hills, West Newton, West- 
wood, Wollaston. 

The quota for this division is $402,500. 


Division D, Southeastern Massachusetts.— 
Chairman to be appointed. 

This division includes Attleboro, Barn- 
‘stable, Brewster, Bridgewater, Brockton, 
Dighton, Duxbury, Hast Bridgewater, 
Eastondale, Fairhaven, Fall River, King- 
ston, Marshfield Hills, Middleboro, Mill- 


North Easton, Norton, Norwell: pent oe Lows 


rhill, Hudson, . ie eolice, Littleton, 
1, Medfield, Newburyport, North An- 


Plymouth, First Congregational Church | dover, Pepperell, Stow, Sudbury, Tyngs- 
and Westminster Congregational Society | boro, Walpole, Westford. 


in Providence, Sandwich, Taunton, Whit- 


man. 
The quota for this division is $306,300. 


Division EH, Middlesex County.—John Cool- 
idge, Chairman. 

This division includes Ashby, Ayer, Car- 

lisle, Chelmsford, Framingham, Groton, 


The quota for this division is $60,500. 


Division F, Worcester County.—Carl Bon- 


-ney, Chairman. 

This division includes’ Athol, Barre, Ber- 
lin, Bolton, Brookfield, Clinton, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Grafton, Harvard, Hopedale, Hub- 
bardston, Lancaster, Leicester, Leominster, 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 


MONG the current books that have recently come to the attention of this 
Department, the following interest us, and we take pleasure in bringing them 


to the attention of the readers of Tar Curist1AN REGISTER. 


These books, in addi- 


tion to the large assortment of our own publications, may be examined at our unique 


bookshop or will be sent upon receipt of list price. 


All sales of the books below listed 


are final, unless the books received happen to be defective in some way. 


THE BAD RESULTS OF GOOD HABITS By J. Edgar Park 


A group of informal essays. 


Price $1.50; by mail $1.60 


FORTITUDE By Hugh Walpole 


An English novel of atmosphere. 


Price $1.90; by mail $2.05 


THE RESCUE By Joseph Conrad 


The best of the author’s sea-stories. 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES 


A compilation of his letters selected by Perey Lubbock, in two volumes. 
Price $5.00 per volume; by mail $5.25 


THE PILGRIMS AND THEIR HISTORY By Roland G. Usher 
Written in narrative style for the general reader. 
Price $2.25; by mail $2.40 


RELIGION AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY By Walter 8. Swisher 


Psychoanalysis in its relation to religion. 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 


OLD JUNK By H. M. Tomlinson 


Pictures of sea and land from the vivid pen of an Englishman, 
Price $2.00; by mail $2.10 


ENSLAVED. By John Masefield 


One of the most excellent books of modern verse. 
Price $2.25; by mail $2.40 


PIPEFULS By Christopher R. Morley 


A book of popular essays on modern subjects. 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 
GREAT AMERICAN SHORT STORIES By William D. Howells 


A selection of the best short stories of the last generation. 
Price $2.50; by mail $2.65 


STEEL PREFERRED By Herschel 8. Hall 
A novel which men will enjoy of one of our great industries. 
Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY By Philip Gibbs 
Impressions of American life by a distinguished Englishman. 
Price $2.00; by mail $2.15 


REPORT ON THE STEEL STRIKE OF 1919. 


Movement 
A scientific study of the great steel strike. 


By the Interchurch World — 


Price $2.50; by mail $2.65 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 3 


Boston, Massachnsetta" 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tum RnuGIstHR 


pleton, West Upton, Uxbridge, ' 
don, Church of the Unity, Second Parish, 
and South Unitarian Memorial churches in 
Worcester. 

The quota for this division is $107,600. 


Division G, Western Massachusetts.— 
Frederick C. Peach, Chairman. 

This division includes Amherst, Ber- 
nardston, Brattleboro (Vt.), ‘Burlington 
(Vt.), Chicopee, Deerfield, Greenfield, 
Hartford (Conn.), Holyoke, Middlesex 
(Vt.), Montague, Montpelier (Vt.), New 
London (Conn.), Free Congregational So- 
ciety and Second Congregational Society 
in- Northampton, Northfield, Pittsfield, 
Rowe, Springfield, Stowe (Vt.), Ware, 
Warwick, Waterbury (Conn.), Windsor 
(Vt.). 

' The quota for this division is $78,250. 


Division H, Maine——Rey. Joel H. Metcalf, 
Chairman. 

This division includes Augusta, Bangor, 
Belfast, Calais, Castine, Eastport, Ells- 
‘worth, Farmington, North Fairfield, Houl- 
ton, Kennebunk, Portland, Presque Isle, 
Saco, Sanford, Waterville, Yarmouth. 

The quota for this division is $52,400. 


Division I, New Hampshire.—Francis P. 
Clayton, Chairman. 

This division includes Andover, Charles- 
town, Concord, Dover, Dublin, Exeter, 
Francestown, Franklin, Keene, Laconia, 
Isle of Shoals, Lancaster, Lebanon, Little- 
ton, Manchester, Milford, Nashua, Peter- 
‘boro, Portsmouth, Rochester, Walpole, 
Wilton. 

The quota for this division is $42,250. 


Division J, New York.—Chairman to be 
appointed. 

This division includes Gouverneur, New- 
burgh, Yonkers, White Plains, First Con- 
gregational Church (All Souls), Unitarian 
Congregational Society, and Second Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church (Unity 
Church) in New York City. 

The quota for this division is $489,000. 


Division K, Western New York.—Evan 
Hollister, Chairman. 

This division includes Barneveld, Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk, Erie (Pa.), Ithaca, James- 
town, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Syracuse. 

The quota for this division is $87,300. 


Division L, Ohio.— Wilbur Watson, Chair- 
man. 

This division includes Charleston (W. 
Va.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Mari- 
‘etta, Meadville, Northumberland, Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.), Toledo, Wheeling (W. Va.), 
Youngstown. 

The quota for this division is $157,100. 


Division M, Pennsylwania—Charles L. 
Chandler, Chairman. ~ 
This division includes Baltimore (Md.), 
Germantown, lancaster, Philadelphia, 
Washington (D.C.), Wilmington (Del.). 
The quota is $260,000. 
Division N, Virginia—J. Scott Wilson, 
Chairman. 
This division includes Highland Springs, 


’ 


idge, Winchen- 


bert (N.C.), Lynchburg, Norfolk, Rich- 


‘A 


‘mond, Roanoke, Swansboro (N.C.). 
- The quota for this division is $6,800. 


Division O, Southeastern—Chairman to be 
appointed. 

This division includes Atlanta (Ga.), 
Charleston (S8.C.), Chattanooga (Tenn.), 
Jacksonville (Fla.), New Orleans (La.), 
Orlando (Fla.). 

The quota for this division is $15,000. 


Division P, St. Louis —William P. Ittner, 
Chairman. 

This division includes Alton (Ill.), Kan- 
sas City (Mo.), Lawrence (Kan.), Louis- 
ville (Ky.), Memphis (Tenn.), Nashville 
(Tenn.), Shelbyville (Ill), St. 
(Mo.), Topeka and Wichita (Kan.). 

The quota for this division is $73,000. 


Division Q, Detroit—R. H. Flinterman, 
Chairman. 

This division includes Ann Arbor, De- 
troit, Grand Haven, Indianapolis (Ind.), 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids. 

The quota for this division is $68,500. 


Division R, Chicago.—Senator Morton D. 
Hull, Chairman. 

This division includes Bloomington, Chi- 
cago, Evanston, Geneseo, Hinsdale, Ken- 
osha and Madison (Wis.), Menominee 
(Mich.), Milwaukee (Wis.), Moline, 
Quincy, Urbana. 

The quota for this division is $58,500. 


Division S, Iowa—Paul K. Harlan, Chair- 


man. 
This division includes Davenport, Des 
Moines, Humboldt, Iowa City, Lincoln 


(Neb.), Omaha, Sioux City, Sioux Falls, 
(S.D.). 
The quota for this division is $21,800. 


Division T, Minnesota.—George W. Ames, 
Chairman. 


Louis. 
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This division includes Angora, Arnes 
(Man.), Duluth, Gimli (Man.), Hanska, 
Hecla (Man.), Hudson, Luverne, Mary 


-Hill (Man.), Minneapolis, Riverton(Man.), 


Shoal Lake, St. Cloud, St. Paul, Under- 
wood, Virginia, Winnipeg (Man.). 
The quota for this division is $37,000. 


Division U, Southwestern.—W. EB. Wrather, 
Chairman. 
This division includes Dallas, Houston, 
Oklahoma City, San Antonio. 
The quota is $10,000. 


Division V, Colorado.—Chairman to be ap- 


pointed. 
This division includes Colorado Springs, 
Denyer, Fort Collins, Greeley, Pueblo, 


Salt Lake City. 
The quota for this division is $13,750. 


Division W, Northwestern.— Sidney D. 
Lathrop, Chairman. ; 
This division includes’ Bellingham 
(Wash.), Calgary and Edmonton (Can- 
ada), Eugene (Ore.), Helena (Mont.), 
Portland (Ore.), Seattle and Spokane 
(Wash.), Vancouver and Victoria (B.C.). 
The quota for this division is $16,900. 


Division X, Southern Pacific—Harry L. 
Moller, Chairman. 

This division includes Hemet, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pomona, Redlands, 
San Diego, Santa Ana, Santa Barbara. 

The quota is $12,300. 


Division Y, Central Pacific—B. Grant Tay- 
lor, Chairman. 

This division includes Alameda, Berk- 
eley, Eureka, Fresno, Hanford, Oakland, 
Palo Alto, Sacramento, San Francisco, San 
José, Woodland. 

The quota for this division is $12,800. 


Division Z, Long Island, New York.— - 
George W. Smith, Chairman. 


| ag 
Saner as 


‘COFFEE 


is a common topic of interest 
in the intimacy of thousands 
upon thousands of homes 
where its deliciousness, un- 
~.<iformity and altogether high 
h Pe character are recognized and 
{thoroughly appreciated. 
B) \/ “WHITE HOUSE COFFEE” 
«| should easily enlist you in 
‘terest. Your grocer has it or 
can easily procure it for you. 


1-3-5 lb. Packages Only 


NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 
Princpel Coffee /raasters, 


BOSTON ——— CHICAGO 
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Tue WaysIDE PULPIT 


The kingdoms of 
this world shall 


become the kingdom 
of God and of His 
Christ. 


This division includes the Unitarian 
churches in Brooklyn and Flushing. 
The quota for this division is $80,000. 


New Jersey Division—Harold Sloan, 
Chairman. 

This division includes Elizabeth, Hack- 
ensack, Montclair, Orange, Passaic, Pater- 
son, Plainfield, Ridgewood, Rutherford, 
Summit, Trenton, Vineland. 

The quota for this division is $17,500. 


Northern New York Division—Chairman 
to be appointed. 
This division includes Albany, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Schenectady, Toronto, Troy. 
The quota for this division is $31,500. 


Organization Nears Completion 

Organization of the Unitarian churches 
in the United States and Canada in this 
first continent-wide forward movement in 
the history of the denomination is rap- 
idly nearing completion, according to an 
announcement from Ernest G. Adams, 
Chairman of the Unitarian Campaign. 

To the list of local chairmen in the last 
issue of Tur RecisTeR are added herewith 
the names of those who have been ap- 
pointed since that date, together with pub- 
licity chairmen in some of the sections. 
The Campaign organization now covers 
thirty-eight States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Canada. 

Appointment of additional local chair- 
men is announced as follows :— 

British CotumBiA: Victoria, Frank P. 
Rand. 

District oF CoruMBIA: Washington, J. H. 
Jones. 

Kansas: Lawrence, Prof. W. C. Stevens ; 
Wichita, Julius Lucht. 

Maine: Farmington, Mrs. H. P. White. 

MassacHusetts: Grafton, F. A. Ander- 
son; Brookline, Charles Ward; Northboro, 
Miss Evelyn Potter; Warwick, Miss Anne 
Stevens. 

Minnesota: Underwood, Theodore Sjor- 
dal. 

New HampsHirE: Dublin, Miss Bmily 
Derby. 

New Jersey: Elizabeth, J. H. Dravis; 
Summit, Philip V. R. Van Wyck; Ridge- 
wood, G. Derby White; Woodbury (for 
First Church, Philadelphia), A. D. Case, 
publicity chairman. 

New York: New York (All Souls), Dr. 
W. B. Dunning; Brooklyn (Flatbush), Ed- 
win G. Marks; Niagara Falls, W. W. Kin- 
caid; Rochester, W. Frank Spofford. 


VERMONT: Perry R. Miles. 

tal Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (giving date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


EVERY HOUR COUNTS 


The Time—$200,000 
The Place—Unity House 
The Girl—An intrepid Campaigner 


Registering the First $200,000 


There was rejoicing at Headquarters of 
the Unitarian Campaign on the eve of 
the Campaign, when subscriptions from 
churches over the top and pledges from 
others assured of doing likewise were 
found to total more than $200,000. 

When the word of this auspicious open- 
ing of the Campaign was flashed across 
the country, the hand on the big dial on 
the Campaign Clock erected. on the mar- 
quee in front of Unity House was pushed 
onto that figure on its course around to 
the $3,000,000 mark. 

Those passing along Boylston Street, 
one of the principal highways of Boston, 
and along Park Square, have taken notice 
of the sign, and daily many eyes glance 
toward the “church steeple’ to see how 
the Campaign is progressing. 

The sign itself extends two stories 
above the marquee and strikes a note 
somewhat different from the average cam- 
paign sign in that it symbolizes, through 
a New England church steeple, the aims of 
the Campaign. Even the cock on the top 
takes one back to the old-fashioned coun- 
try church of pioneer days. 

Another departure is that the sign glows 
by night. Two powerful electric reflectors 
throw a flood of light upon the steeple, 
and the night crowds stop to glance at 
this latest of forward-movement symbols. 

Turning the hand to $200,000, by hand, 


'{was found to have its difficulties. 


| (20) [Novempnr 11 1920 
A step- 
ladder was placed on the marquee and 
the honor of registering the first amount 
was given to a volunteer from the Cam- 
paign office who declared that her inter- 
ést in Unitarianism was stronger than her 
fear of standing on a perch fifty feet above 
the ground. 


APARTMENT—Room in beautiful apartment on 
Commonwealth Avenue near Hotel Somerset, 
with privilege of an excellent table and refined 
surroundings. Middle-aged lady _ preferred. 
Address A. B. C., THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED—Middle-aged, refined woman as house- 
keeper and worker for agreeable elderly woman 
in pleasant country village. Wages small, 
house stove-heated but comfortable. Unselfish 
disposition essential. Person with Unitarian 
references preferred. Address A. B. C., Tun 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.” It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies. 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, MorGaAN Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REESE. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Foorr. 
Headquarters Clerk, Lina SCHEIBLE. 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says :— 

After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 

Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 31, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 


A The 


9 SALEM 


Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light Company # 


First and Refunding Mortgage ~- 
714% Nov. 1, 1940 
Price 96!/, to yield 7.85% 


Physical valuation of property nearly twice bonded indebtedness—iong term 
—high yield—callable only at prices allowing for substantial profit. 


EARNEST E. SMITH & CO. 
Specialists in New England Securities : 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 


SPRINGFIELD X 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tom RHGISTHR 
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Do Christmas Shopping in November 


—There Are Many Reasons Why— Among Them These: 


Selections may be made much more leisurely and comfortably, as the inevitable crowds 
of later on are avoided. 

Assortments are at their newest and best—there’s always pleasure in choosing from the 
first showings. 

Salespeople have more time and opportunity to render the service both we and they 
are anxious to give. ‘ 

There will be less tension upon the delivery and other branches of the business—all 
making for your satisfaction. 
Salespeople—and saleswomen particularly—will be relieved of some of the stress and 
strain of the just-before-Christmas rush. 


Christmas Shopping in November will mean larger 
and better assortments to select from and the 
best possible individual attention and service. 


The Above Statements Apply With Equal Force to 
ALL Our Patrons—Those Who Purchase for Cash 
and Also Those Who Have Charge Accounts With Us. 


As an additional inducement we make the following announcement to those having approved charge 
accounts or who wish to arrange for such: 


All Charges for Merchandise purchased between November 1 and Christ- 
mas may be paid with Account to be rendered on January 1, 1921. 


And as a further encouragement to early Christmas shopping and as a reward to our loyal 
fellow-workers for their faithful services during the past year 


We shall pay our regular Christmas Commission of 4 of 1% to each of our 
salespeople on his or her total sales from November 1 to December 25 


Our non-selling fellow-workers will, of course, benefit in their Christmas 
bonus proportionately with our salespeople 


Jordan Marsh Company 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun ReGISTDR 
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The Christmas Offer 


You are making your Christmas-gift 
list. The question is, What for whom? 
Do you remember the pleasantry about 
the young woman who was in a quandary 
what she should give her best friend? 
She consulted a mutual acquaintance. 
“Why don’t you give her a book?” the 
latter said. “No,” said the other, “she 
has a book.” 

One book is a library, if people do 
not read. Among lovers of the printed 
page, every good book is a boon, a 
personality abroad in the world saying a 
good, true, beautiful thing. 

When you receive, within a week, the 
generous offer of some admirable books, 
which will last through months and 
years, together with Tue RecIsTER, we 
think you will answer the question for 
at least two and it may be three of 
your friends or relatives. 
what each book is about. Remember 
every one of them is alive, readable, 
liberal, and fine-spirited. 

We have made the combinations with 
great care, but if there may be changes 
which would please you, we shall take 
care of such requests, and make the 
best terms. We only ask that the offer 


Carefully note - 


For ‘American in Paris 


4 ee 
illion for a stu ident club building in 
the I atin: Quarter, and a half-million en- 


Tue AMERICANS IN PARIS TO THE AMERI- | | dowment. From present contributions and 


CANS IN THE UNITED STATES SEND | 
GREETINGS : 


Dear Friends in America,—During the 
past few months some of us have been 
trying to tell you of the rapidly increasing 
American life in Paris which calls for a 
greatly enlarged programme on the part of 
the American Church in the Rue de Berri. 

We are approaching the Thanksgiving 
season, which for Americans has become 
thrice hallowed since we link with it our 
Armistice Day celebration in memory of 
seventy thousand young American patriots 
whose bodies lie buried in French soil. It 
is a good time to remind you of the situa- 
tion in Paris, which we are trying wit 
your sympathetic help to meet. 

American construction firms and other 
business enterprises are sending over thou- 
sands of engineers, architects, commercial 
salesmen, and large office forces. Their 
life centres in Paris. 

Here, also, we must face the challenge 
of meeting the social and religious needs 
of a great body of American students in 
the Latin Quarter. Before the war there 


‘assurances we are encouraged to believe 
that the denominational boards, various 
‘churches and individuals in America will 
provide that sum within three years. But 
there are immediate needs which come be- 
fore our three-year pledges. 
Practically all of the American welfare 


organizations which did such splendid work — 


during the war and Armistice period have 
been withdrawn from Paris. To-day there 
is imperative need for an adequate meet- 
ing-place for American young men and 
women, under wholesome influences, offer- 
ing an atmosphere which the theatres and 
restaurants cannot provide. 

We must have $150,000 at once to pur- 
chase and equip a building which shall 
house a growing Sunday-school, men’s and 
women’s clubs, and other social activi- 
ties—“the most attractive spot in Paris 
for young Americans away from home.” 


The readers of this letter are earnestly 
urged to contribute so generously that this 
most fitting and serviceable memorial fund 
may be raised at once. Checks should be 


be accepted as early as possible. You P ie: e s made out to Samuel W. Thurber, treasurer, 

see, we shall have greatly increased See Pre peda yi a an them.| and mailed to American Church in Paris 

labor in the office, and, of course, every- ie ne eee earn i mane Headquarters, Room 805, 14 Beacon 
: y i ions a 

body wants to make it as comfortable ’ Te! Street, Boston, Mass. 


as possible for those. who are glad to 
serve them. We know that your in- 
structions will be plainly written; and 
you will please know we shall give you 
our best service. 

THe CircuLaTion MANAGER. 


that the eighteen thousand American 
students who went yearly to Germany will 
be coming to France. 

The ultimate realization of our enlarged 
programme will require two million dol- 
lars. One million is for a central site 
and new church edifice and parish hall, a 


Notes and Announcements 
On Armistice Day, November 11, there 
will be a service in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., at noon. An address will be given 
by Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 


A CHALLENGE 


The present situation in Paris is a real challenge to the American people. 


Big business is sending over thousands of employees 


to assist in the rebuilding of France, and in the Latin Quarter of Paris is a great body of American students pursuing special courses 
at the University and at the art and music studios. 


The need of meeting places for social and religious purposes was never greater, but the provision is very inadequate. 


The American Church in Paris 


is making a tremendous effort to meet these conditions and is challenging the people of America to stand back of its enlarged program. 


An adequate Building and Endowment Fund must be raised immediately here in America, and this appeal to our Christian people 


is made that these young business men and students shall come under the most wholesome influences while in Paris. 


Strong in Mind, Body and Spirit 


return to America, they must come 


fitted to be constructive leaders in the finer life of our Nation. 


When they later 


Two million dollars will be needed for new sites and buildings and the carrying on of a broad and comprehensive social and religious 


program. Generous contributions and assurances already indicate that $500,000 will be given by the various denominational boards 


of America, $500,000 will be raiséd for Endowment by 500 churches. Many very generous contributions to the above have already 
been received. This one million dollars is payable over a period of three years, but’ $1,000,000 must immediately be pledged by indi- 
viduals to provide for present urgent needs, 


This Is Where You Can Help | bid 


We need large gifts but we also need small gifts. Complete information of the whole program gladly furnished on request. Send 
just as generous a check as you can to the Co-Pastor, Rev. Srantey Ross Fisner, 14 Beacon St., Boston. r 


Make checks payable to SAMUEL W. THURBER, Treasurer. 


The Enlarged Program of the American Church in Paris has the endorsement of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America and the support of the leading ministers and laymen of the various denominations. 


. Shopper: “I want to get a fashionable 


skirt.” Saleslady: “Yes. Will the madam 
have it too tight or too short?”—Life. _ 


“Brown is my idea of a spendthrift.” 
“What's he done now?” “He mortgaged 
his car to buy a house.’—Home Sector. 


Doctor: “Your left leg pains you? Well, 
what do you expect at your age?” Patient: 
“But, doctor, my right leg is just as old, 
and it doesn’t hurt.’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


“You’re a very careful driver.” ‘Yes, 
ma’am. When I learned to drive there 
were always three women in the back 
seat tellin’ me what to do.’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Teacher: “You see, had the lamb been 
obedient, and stayed in the fold, it would 
not have been eaten by the wolf, would 
it?” Boy: “No, ma’am; it would have 
been eaten by us.”—Sketch. 


Nervous Tourist: “What if the bridge 
should break and the train fall into the 
river?’ Conductor: “Don’t. worry, sir. 
This road won’t miss it. It has a lot of 
trains.”—Hrie Railroad Magazine. 


Tommy ran in excitedly from the gar- 
den, where he had discovered a turtle. 
“Come quick, mother, and see—see a some- 
thing.” “What is it, Tommy?’ “I don’t 
know; it sticks his hands in his pockets 
and swallows his head.”’—Judge. 


Chairman (of public banquet) : “Gentle- 
men, before I introduce’ the next speaker, 
there will be a short recess, giving you all 
a chance to go out and stretch your legs.” 
Guest: “Who is the next speaker?” Chair- 
man: “Before telling you who he is, I 
would rather wait until you come back.” 
—Life. 


Japanese advertisers believe in a lavish 
use of similes. “Step inside!” is the invo- 
eation of a big multiple shop in Tokyo. 
“You will be welcomed as fondly as a ray 
of sunshine after a rainy day. Bach one 
of our assistants is as amiable as a father 
seeking a husband for a dowerless daugh- 
ter. Goods are dispatched to customers’ 
houses with the rapidity of a shot from 
the cannon’s mouth.”—Scotsman. 


She was a stranger to London and was 
travelling from Brixton to the Elephant 
and Castle. She had worried the passen- 
gers on either side of her as to whether 
she was nearing her destination. Finally, 
getting really anxious, she reached over 
and deliberately poked the conductor with 
her umbrella. “Tell me, my man,” she 
said. “Tell me, is this the Elephant and 
Castle?” “No, ma’am, it isn’t,” sharply 
replied the man. “It’s the conductor.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


The story of the little girl in a settle- 
ment choral club who would not pay her 
‘penny because she got in in time only to 
join in the last verse is matched by an- 
other youngster at a fresh-air home. When 
the household was all ready for Sunday- 
school, it appeared that this child had no 
penny for the collection-box. The Fresh 
Air Lady offered her one, which was 
,promptly declined. ‘“What’s the use?” 
Said the little one. “They always take it 
away from you.”—Survey. _ 
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NITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


JenxIN Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY watts rorms 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
Supscrirtion Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampie Corres FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, November 14, Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EF. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo) at 9.45 4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 A.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock, Laymen’s Sunday, 
November 14, preacher, Hon. Sanford Bates. Evening 
service at 7.30 in All Souls Church, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
mea Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m.,in charge of the 
Laymen’s League. Mrs. Charles Gordon Ames will 
speak, and the Disciples School will attend church. 
Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. 
Bible class at 10.15. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rey. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professional teachers.. Morning service at 11. 
Laymen’s Sunday will be observed. Chorus choir under 
Mr. Thompson Stone. The public cordially invited, 


UNITY HOUSE. The second of the seven con- 
secutive Sunday Evening Meetings will be held on 
November 14. Mr. Harold S. Sloan of Montclair, N.J., 
will speak of ‘‘One’s Duty to Church and Country.” 
There will be the usual music by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Quintet and the Laymen’s League Chorak, 
The meeting will begin promaey at 7.45. Admission 
by ticket until 7.30, after which hour the public will be 
admitted without tickets. A welcome for all. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls » 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


FOR SALE 


A VACATION HOUSE, Shirley, Mass. (3 miles 
from Camp Devens). Used as a Holiday House 
for 18 years and especially adapted to that 
purpose. House 22 rooms, cottage, and large 
barn. Fifty-three acres of land. Also a lot 
of land on a pond a mile distant from the 
house, where there is boating and bathing. 
Good water supply. Price $7,500, cash. Ad- 
“hee Cc. P. CorDNDR, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
fass. 


TERCENTENARY OF 
MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


1620 — November 11— 1920 


Churches and Sunday-schools are invited to join 
in an “Ocean to Ocean’’ celebration to commemo- 
rate the 


Birth of American Democracy 
Arranged by the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals. 


Special Service, with appropriate readings and 
hymns, and facsimile of Compact in Governor 


Bradford’s handwriting. Single copy, 10 cents; 
25 copies, $1.50; per 100, $5.00. Address FRANK 
H. BURT, Secretary, 813 Barristers Hall, Boston, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun RBGISTER 
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KEEP STEP! 


The UNITARIAN FAITH is Marching in 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 


“FORWARD!” 


Sounded Armistice Day, November 11. 


The Goal—Subscribing $3,000,000 to give the UNI- 
TARIANISM of Jefferson, Franklin, Emerson, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Webster, Susan B. Anthony, Florence 
Nightingale, and many other notables to the 65,000,000 
non-church-going Americans during the Next Five 


Years—will be reached if UNITARIANS 


STEP OUT! 


By November 21, the Three Hundredth Anniversary 


of the Signing of the Mayflower Compact. 


EYES FRONT! 


Are You—Is Your Church— Watching from the Side- 
lines or Marching With Us in the GREAT AD- 
VENTURE? 


HEADS UP! 


Every Other Denomination pose as We Face 
the Test. 


IT’S GOOD TO BE GOING TO THE FRONT! 


KEEP STEP! 


November 11—$3,000,000—November 21 


If not in touch with your Local Campaign Committee, send check to ‘‘Unitarian . 


Campaign, Incorporated,’’ Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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